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EDITORIAL. 


PLEASE READ THIS! 


A Plain Talk about Finances and Prospects.— The Missionary 
Union closed the last year with a debt of $50,615.76 ; and with this deficit before them 
the Executive Committee has been obliged to reduce the appropriations for the year in 
every case where it seemed possible, and in many cases has been forced to decline 
applications for aid in circumstances where it involved real hardship, and the giving-up of 
opportunities which promised great results for the glory of God and the good of men. 
At the date of this writing (March 10) the society still needs $150,000 from donations 
and legacies to enable it to pay the obligations of the financial year ending March 31, 
while the usual receipts during this time from these sources are only about $95,000. So 
far as the receipts to the present time are concerned, therefore, the prospect before the 
society is to enter upon another year with a debt as large as that of last year, and to go 
through another year of retrenchment. The foreign appropriations of the Union are made 
for six months in advance, but the payments must also be sent in advance on account of 
the time necessary to reach distant countries and remote stations. ‘The Executive Com- 
mittee recognizes the fact that the Missionary Union is but the steward of the churches, 
and however pressing the calls for help, or however encouraging the prospects for success, 
they must not in their expenditures go beyond a reasonable expectation of the annual 
receipts of the treasury. 

Yet the circumstances in beginning another year are very different from those of last 
year. ‘Then there were no special objects which called for increased appropriations, and 
retrenchment would affect all the missions equally. But now the case is very different. 
The missionaries have responded to the necessities of the case with a noble self-denial 
and devotion which would touch all hearts, if their letters of a private character regard- 
ing their personal relations to their work could only have been made public. In many 
cases, they have said, “We must make up the deficiency from our salary, for the work 
must not suffer ;”? and so Baptists in America have relieved themselves of their own-burden 
by throwing it on to the shoulders of the already over-taxed brethren and sisters on the 
mission-fields. In some cases, the native Christians have responded to the additional calls 
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upon them in consequence of the reductions in appropriations, and have even sent con- 
tributions to the treasury of the Union to assist in paying the debt. This is one of the 
bright features of the year. ‘The retrenchment, however, has been made in all directions 
which seemed possible without seriously injuring the mission-work. It is difficult to see 
how more can be done in this direction without destroying that which has been gained at 
the cost of great expenditure of funds and years of valuable labor. Yet if the society 
enters another year with a large debt, this must be done. 

Then there are the calls to advance. We are just beginning to have a real sense of 
the great possibilities which are open before the mission on the Congo, and the feeling is 
stronger than ever before that the work there must be carried on in a vigorous manner, 
somewhat adequate to the largeness of the opportunity. Then Upper Burma is open: 
what shall we do about that? Encouraged by the interest shown in missions in that 
country, the Committee has already designated five missionaries to Upper Burma, and 
has the appointment of others under consideration. But these must have houses, and 
means to prosecute their labors ; and the executives of the Union are obliged continually 
to consider the question of “ways and means.” 

Now, we do thoroughly believe that there are hosts of Christians in the Baptist 
churches on the home field of the Missionary Union, who are earnestly interested in giv- 
ing the gospel to the heathen according to the commandment of our Lord. This state- 
ment is not made to discourage any, but to place the situation before you as plainly and 
clearly as possible, so that you may be able to enter into the conditions of the work for 
the coming year. It is probable that nearly all the church collections will be taken before 
this article will reach its readers, but the books of the Missionary Union treasury will be 
kept open until April 15 to receive contributions which it is desired to have entered in the 
year 1885-86. Are there not some —are there not many — persons, to whom God has 
given means, and who, in view of the urgency of the case, and the brilliant prospects 
which are before us if we only enter into the fields the Lord has set before us, will send 
in their offerings freely and at once, in order to place the Missionary Union in a position 
to enter upon the advance work to which it seems so plainly to be called? Whatever 
you may do in this way will be in addition to the expected receipts, and will be just so 
much encouragement to the Executive Committee to “ go forward.” 


Personal. — Rev. Walter Bushell and family of Maooben, Burma, have arrived in 
this country. He reports a great improvement to his health on the voyage home. —— 
Rev. E. G. Phillips and wife, with Miss E. C. Bond and Miss Stella H. Mason, arrived at 
their station, Tura, Assam, Jan. 28. Mrs. H. W. Hancock, Miss L. E. Rathbun, and Miss 
Harriet Phinney, who accompanied them as far as Calcutta, sailed from that city, Jan. 21, 
for Rangoon, and have safely arrived in Burma. 


Early Pioneers. — The photograph of the early missionaries of the Union 
is now ready, and makes a very fine and interesting picture. The group contains twelve 
portraits, as follows: Dr. Judson, Mrs. Ann H. Judson, Dr. and Mrs. Wade, Dr. and 
Mrs. Vinton, Dr. and Mrs. Haswell, Mr. and Mrs. Osgood, Mr. and Mrs. Bennett. ‘The 
pictures are for framing, and about 22} by 19 inches. Price $2.50 (the purchaser also 
to pay express charges from Boston). Cabinet photographs of the above-named mission- 
aries can also be furnished at 25 cents each. No more card pictures of Dr. Judson can 
be had. Address Mission Rooms, ‘l'remont ‘Temple, Boston, Mass. 
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Noble Examples. — We noticed in the Macazine for January that the Claren- 
don-street Church, Boston, Dr. A. J. Gordon pastor, was raising a thousand dollars as a 
special gift for the Congo Mission. ‘This sum was more than realized ; and now we have 
the pleasure of recording that the First Church, Boston, Rev. Philip S. Moxom pastor, in 
a special effort for the Congo Mission, raised more than eleven hundred dollars in one day. 
These sums are in addition to the regular gifts of the churches, which are raised by a 
system of monthly contributions for all objects. 


Murder of Bishop Hannin gton.—The favorable news recently given 
from the station of the Church Missionary Society in Uganda, Central Africa, is again 
darkened by intelligence of an event which may cause the suspension of the mission for 
atime. Mr. Hannington, the recently appointed bishop of the church missions in East 
Central Africa, attempted to reach Uganda by the direct land route through the Masai 
country from Mombasa. He had proceeded to the boundary of Uganda, within four days’ 
journey of the capital and the station of the society, when he was arrested with his fifty 
followers by the order of King Mwanga, the son and successor of Mtesa, whose suspi- 
cions had been aroused by the territorial acquisitions of the Germans to the south of 
Lake Victoria ; and, after several days’ imprisonment in the stocks, he and all his company, 
except four who escaped, were cruelly murdered, Oct. 31, 1885. ‘The situation of the 
missionaries at Uganda is one of great danger, and at the last information they reported 
that they were practically prisoners in the country, not being permitted to leave, and they 
were fearing that any day they also might be put to death. Mr. Mackay writes that feel- 
ing is running stronger and stronger against foreigners, and the more influence the teach- 
ing of the missionaries gains with the people, the more prejudice is excited. There are, 
however, many earnest Christians ; and the seed of the kingdom, having taken root, we 
may well believe, will not be suffered to be crushed out or remain fruitless. 


Entirely Unprecedented. — Naturally the intelligence of the murder of 
Bishop Hannington has aroused very great interest, especially in England, and it is stated 
by the “Intelligencer,” that, owing partly to the news about Bishop Hannington, and 
partly to special meetings which have been held, the Church Missionary Society received 
in twelve days twenty-six fresh offers of service. ‘This shows clearly that there are still to 
be found those who count not their lives dear unto them, but are ready to hazard them 
for the Lord Jesus. If we look at the history of the progress of Christianity, we find 
that it is those who have possessed most of a spirit of self-denial and devotion in the face 
of difficulties and dangers, who have been most honored of God in the advancement of 
his kingdom. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBFECT.—“ THE NEW AFRICA.” 


(The Map of Equatorial Africa, published at the Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., price $1.00, should 
be used. The references, where the page only is given, are to the present number of the Missionary MaGazink.) 


1. Singing (praise service of fifteen minutes). 
2. Scripture (Isa. xliv. 6-23). 
3. Prayer. 
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4. Singing. 

5. The African Tidal Wave (p. 91, “ Africa’s Awakening,” first paragraph). 
6. The Course of the Congo, (p. 91, second, third, and fourth paragraphs; condense, and give 

in your own words). 

7. The Navigation of the Congo (p. 92, “ From the mouth of the Congo,” etc.). 
8. The Commerce of Congo (p. 94; select the most important items). 

g. Singing. 

10. The Congo Interior (p. 109). 

11. Missions and Trade (p. 109). 
12. The Slave-Trade of Central Africa (p. 105, Mr. Eddie’s letter). 

13. The First Book (p. 109). 
14. The Conversion of Congo Natives (p. 106, from Mr. McKittrick’s letter). 
15. Encouragements in the Work (p. too). 

16. The Opportunities for Work in the Congo (p. 101). 

17. Prayer. 
18. Singing. 

19. Reading, “ ‘The Congo Mission,” poem (p. 90). 
20. Remarks. 
21. Collection. 
22. Singing. 
23. Benediction. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


THE CONGO MISSION. 


REV. ALEXANDER BLACKBURN, LAFAYETTE, IND. 


“ Where Afric’s sunny fountains” 
Bring waters cool and clear 


Where wildest passions reign, 
Where date-palms furnish bread, 


From out the hearts of mountains, 
Both man and beast to cheer, — 
There tell to those thirst-dying 
Of the fountain opened wide, 
Of the flood, soul-satisfying, 
That flows from Jesus’ side. 


“ Roll down their golden sands,” — 


Their sweet refreshing giving, 
In all the climes and lands, 

To every creature living; 
Turn loose the living waters, 

That cleanse hearts.from all sin, 
Bid Afric’s sons and daughters 

Wash freely and be clean, 


“ From many an ancient river,” — 


From Congo rolling proud, 
Whose rapids rush and quiver, 

Whose torrents thunder loud, — 
We hear, as ’twere a nation 

Speak clear o’er land and sea, 
Oh, send us Christ’s salvation, 

River of liberty! 


“ From many a palmy plain,” — 
From torrid sun o’erhead, 


They call for bread from heaven, 
They ask for shade and rest; 

Quick bear the gospel leaven, 
God's bounty ever blest. 


“ They call us to deliver,” — 
No voice more clear e’er spake 
Than comes from Congo River, 
Borne down from Stanley Lake. 
God's providence bold writes it, 
Man’s need doth emphasize, 
Our power to do invites it, — 
O Baptist hosts, arise! 


“ Their land from error’s chain.” 


Yes, they are slaves indeed; 
And shall they plead in vain 

To us whom Christ hath freed? 
Up, up, ye men, nor falter, 

Remember former days, — 
Place all upon God’s altar; 

Then soon shall songs of praise 
Be borne down Congo River, 

From fountain head to sea, 
And Christ will say, ‘‘ O giver, 

Ye did this unto me!” 


— The Watchman. 


Africa’s Awakening. 


AFRICA’S AWAKENING. 


[Abbreviated from an article by Davip Ker, in “‘ Harper’s 
Monthly.” For the full text of this interesting survey of the 
opening of Africa, readers are referred to ‘‘ Harper’s Maga- 
zine” for March, 1886.] 


THE great tidal wave of civilization which 
is now bursting into the Dark Continent has 
swept away many delusions at once and for- 
ever. The supposed “ desert” proves to con- 
tain wide tracts of alluvial soil as fertile as 
the Cashmere Valley, forests vast enough to 
swallow up all the woods of northern Russia, 
lakes to which Ladoga and Onega would be 
mere pools, mountains as high as the stateliest 
peaks of the Alps or the Caucasus, and rivers 
forming a series of watery high-roads as mag- 
nificent as those of Siberia itself, with the 
additional advantage of having no winter to 
impede them. Indeed, the future history of 
Africa will be written along the lines traced 
by the Nile, the Niger, and the Congo, as 
certainly as that of Central Asia has followed 
the course of the Syr-Darya and the Oxus. 

The third of Africa’s great watery high- 
ways — the Congo —has one advantage at 
the very outset, which many critics appear to 
have quite overlooked. Among all the count- 
less ports that stud the vast stretch of sea- 
board between Sierra Leone and St. Paul de 
Loanda, the only safe and convenient anchor- 
age is that afforded by the inlet just within 
the mouth of the Congo, where, according to 
Stanley’s friend Mr. Johnston, who inspected 
it three years ago, “‘a whole navy might ride 
at anchor, in water deep enough for large 
vessels, within fifty yards of the shore,” and 
completely sheltered by the peninsula of Ba- 
nana Point. This advantage is not likely to 
be wasted ; one glance at the map being suf- 
ficient to show how unmistakably the great 
river is the natural outlet of all South Africa. 
The possibility of connecting the Congo with 
the Nile, and thus laying open the whole con- 
tinent from the South Atlantic to the Medi- 
terranean, cannot be fairly considered till it 
shall be fully ascertained whether the Wellé 
(which Schweinfurth in 1870 found flowing 
westward within a hundred miles of the White 
Nile’s nearest affluent) is a tributary of the 
Congo or not; but the German scheme of 
bridging South Africa from east to west by 
connecting the Congo’s head-waters with Zan- 


zibar is not only admitted to be feasible, but 
actually commenced. The cession to Ger- 
many by the International African Associa- 
tion of all the territory east of the Upper 
Congo bordering on Lakes Tanganyika and 
Victoria Nyanza has lately been supplemented 
by the announcement, that “ the first stage- 
route from the Congo to Zanzibar will be laid 
out by Germany through a company in East- 
ern Africa, established under an imperial 
charter.” Ina word, every thing seems ripe 
for the “tramway ” which Mr. Stanley him- 
self declares to be “the one thing that is 
needed for Africa.” 

Germany’s new overland high-road will 
cross at the southern end of Lake Tangan- 
yika, the route already mentioned as_ being 
carried northward by England from Lake Ny- 
assa and the Zambezi, and will then, in all 
probability, run either due west to Lake Moe- 
ro, or south-west by south to Lake Bangweolo, 
on the southern shore of which died, twelve 
years ago, with only a few trusty native fol- 
lowers around him, a gaunt, gray-haired, weary 
old man, whose name was David Livingstone. 
On that wild mountain plateau, 3,688 feet 
above the sea, where the life of the veteran 
explorer found its end, that of the great river 
takes its rise. Leaping down from the north- 
ern slope of the Chibalé Mountains, it plunges 
into the broad bright lake, to re-issue with 
new strength and a new name, like Spen- 
ser’s transformed knight from the holy well. 
Thence it rushes down to Lake Moero, nearly 
seven hundred feet lower, where it assumes a 
third alias, changing from the Luapula to the 
Luvwa, while a subsequent dive into Lake 
Ulengé transforms this harlequin of a river 
for the fourth time, under the now famous title 
of Lualaba. 

About fifty miles below Lake Ulengé the 
river is joined by the Luama, which Stanley 
and his little band of heroes, after struggling 
along its bank for two hundred and twenty 
weary miles, saw from the crest of a low 
ridge, pouring a stream four hundred yards 
wide into the pale gray current (more than 
three-quarters of a mile broad at this point) 
of the magnificent Lualaba. And now for 
many a mile to come, the river bears out the 
lucid description given of it to Stanley by 
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Abed Ben Jumah: “It flows north and north 
and north, and there is no end to it.” It 
passes the town of Nyangwe, — the western- 
most station of the Arab traders from Zanzi- 
bar, three hundred and thirty-eight miles west 
of Lake Tanganyika, — built on a high, red- 
dish bank, forty feet above the river, in two 
distinct sections, between which lies a swampy 
hollow, thickly planted with rice. It turns 
away from the green sloping hills of Uzura 
and Manyema into a black mass of dismal 
forest, rank with a foul and hideous abun- 
dance of vegetable life, the perfect embodi- 
ment of that tremendous inertia of untamed 
nature, against which all the energies of man 
are as nothing. It sweeps by the gloomy 
mouth of the Ruiki and the banana-planted 
slopes of Vinya Njara, where it “ rained 
poisoned arrows all night” upon the great 
explorer, in a series of fights worthy to be 
classed with Thermopyle or Bunker Hill. It 
eddies among countless wooded islands, which 
stud more and more thickly the ever-widening 
stream. Onward, onward still, over the seven 
successive cataracts of Stanley Falls, past the 
mouth of the Aruwimi (identified by some 
with Schweinfurth’s Wellé), where the worn, 
half-starved, fainting pioneers fought, against 
overwhelming numbers, a three days’ battle 
of which America may well be proud; and 
then westward to the memorable spot where 
the.old chief of Rubunga answered Stan- 
ley’s question as to the name of the river 
with “Ikutuya Congo” (“It is called the 
Congo ”). 

No one who knows what an African forest 
really is will be likely to undervalue either 
the obstacles already overcome on the Congo, 
or those which still remain to be encoun- 
tered. But a river twenty-nine hundred miles 
in length, swollen by affluents to which the 
Seine and the Hudson would be mere brooks, 
and pouring itself into the sea through a 
mouth seven miles wide, with a current of six 
knots an hour, must one day take rank among 
the great commercial highways of the world, 
whatever its forests and cataracts may do to 
obstruct it. To give a full summary of the 
Congo’s commercial future, would be to write 
Mr. Stanley’s latest work over again; but the 
results already achieved, and those which are 
now in process of achievement, may be briefly 
stated in his own words : — 

“From the mouth of the Congo, a steamer 
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drawing fifteen feet of water can steam up 
the river a hundred and ten miles ; and oppo- 
site to this point (the head of the estuary) we 
have built stations on both sides of the river, 
that on the north or right bank (i. e., Vivi) be- 
ing the principal. Hence, in order to avoid 
the Yellala Falls, we take a land-journey 
of fifty-two miles to a point where we have 
built another station. We then take boats, 
and steam or row eighty-eight miles to a point 
opposite which there are stations constructed 
on each side of the river. Then comes an- 
other land-journey of ninety-five miles to reach 
our lately built town of Leopoldsville, at the 
entrance of Stanley Pool. Hence we steam 
up uninterruptedly, a distance of a thousand 
and sixty English miles. With a short road 
past Stanley Falls, we could proceed three 
hundred and fifty miles farther up the river, 
and then a portage of two miles would give us 
six hundred and fifty more. In addition to 
these distances upon the Congo itself, its 
larger affluents make up a total navigable 
length of more than two thousand miles. 
Along the main stream we have constructed 
thirteen stations in the most likely places, 
among peaceful tribes, with whom we are on 
terms of familiar intercourse, and who have 
welcomed us as brothers.” 

The importance of these measures, which 
practically bridge over the gap dividing the 
inland trade of the Upper Congo from the 
coast trade of its lower course, can hardly be 
overrated. Even in 1883 the annual value of 
the local traffic was estimated at $14,000,000: 
and now that the Berlin Conference of 1884 
has disposed of the absurd claims of Portugal. 
and established freedom of trade throughout 
the entire basin of the Congo, it may reason- 
ably be expected to develop apace. Bounded 
on the north by the water-shed of the Nile, on 
the south by that of the Zambezi and the Logé, 
on the east by Lake Tanganyika, and on the 
west by the Atlantic Ocean, this vast tract 
comprises almost the whole southern portion 
of Central Africa, having a length of 1,400 
miles by a breadth of 1,200, and an area of 
1,300,000 square miles. Its population, though 
a mere nothing to that which it may support 
with ease at no very distant date, is already 
very considerable. In one section of the 
Upper Congo Mr. Stanley counted fourteen 
tolerably large villages within a very limited 
space; and the most reliable among the many 
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estimates of the total population rates it as 
high as 40,000,000. 

The Lower Congo enjoys the priceless ad- 
vantage of traversing an intermediate zone 
admirably fitted for cultivation, separating two 
Opposing tracts, in one of which cultivation 
is rendered impossible by absolute want of 
water, and in the other by a permanent excess 
of it. The great mass of forest and swamp 
covering the basin of the Niger and almost 
the whole of the west coast stretches south- 
ward as far as the mouth of the Ogoway River, 
about fifty miles south of the equator. Here 
it gradually begins to melt away, the rivers 
being still thickly wooded; while the open 
country assumes the form of wide green savan- 
nas, dappled with clumps of trees, and rep- 
resenting the “ park-like region” so often and 
so enthusiastically referred to by Mr. John- 
ston. This in its turn gives place by degrees 
to the scantier vegetation of the Portuguese 
provinces of Benguela and Mossamedes, grow- 
ing thinner and ever thinner as it recedes from 
the limit of the oil-palms at the tenth pacallel 
of south latitude, till the last trace of vegeta- 
ble life vanishes on the border of the great 
Kalahari Desert, which lies immediately north 
of the Orange River and Cape Colony. 

It is through the great natural park above 
mentioned that the Congo flows downward to 
the sea, with all the commercial advantages 
that can be given to it by a magnificent cli- 
mate and a soil of unexampled fertility. 
Among the products of the Congo basin enu- 
merated by Mr. Stanley are palm-oil, cassava, 
plantains and other fruits, palm wine, copper, 
iron, vermilion, camwood, tobacco, sugar-cane, 
beans, maize, millet, sweet-potatoes and other 
vegetables, mats of palm fibre, nuts, fish, eggs, 
pigs, goats, India rubber, and ivory. The last 
article is so abundant on the Upper Congo, 
that, in one of the villages of the savage region 
near the mouth of the Aruwimi, an “ivory tem- 
ple” is said to exist, formed of a light roof 
supported by thirty-three entire tusks, many of 
which are of enormous size. The chief local 
imports are cotton, hardware, cloth, salt, crock- 
ery, guns, and powder, the three first-named 
articles being in especial demand, and forming 
in some districts the actual currency of the 
country, so far as it can be said to have any. 
“ At the present time,” says Mr. Stanley, * the 
quantity of cheap cottons sold every year in 
the Congo markets amounts to 6,250,000 
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yards ; and supposing every inhabitant of the 
Congo basin to have just one Sunday dress 
every new year, 320,000,000 yards would be 
required.” 

Stanley Pool, 346 miles from the river's 
mouth, 24 miles long by 16 broad, studded 
with islands of considerable size, completely 
sheltered by hills varying from 1,000 to 3,000 
feet in height, and itself 1,147 feet above the 
sea-level, is as fine a haven of local traffic as 
Adam Smith himself could have desired. 
Not without reason did the same observant 
eye which singled out the hill-top now crowned 
by the neat little station of Vivi select the 
western gateway of Stanley Pool as a fit site 
for Leopoldsville (the virtual capital of the 
new Congo state), at which its would-be rival, 
Brazzaville — rashly built in an unhealthy and 
inconvenient spot on the right bank, some 
years ago, by the French pioneer De Brazza 
—looks gloomily through its clustering trees 
across the broad brown current of the river. 
The proposed connection of Leopoldsville 
with Vivi by a railway 235 miles long, avoid- 
ing the formidable rapids of Yellala, Isangila, 
etc., will practically unite the Upper and Lower 
Congo, and will undoubtedly give an enormous 
impetus to the commerce of the whole basin, 
the yearly value of which, when fully devel- 
oped, is estimated by Mr. Stanley himself as 
high as $350,000,000. 

But these splendid results are not to be 
achieved (as many who ought to know better 
appear to think) by a single determined effort. 
“You cannot expect to civilize a whole conti- 
nent at one blow,” said Mr. James Irvine of 
Liverpool, with whom I had a very interesting 
talk shortly before my departure for the Con- 
go, and who, having lived for years on the 
west coast of Africa, and had abundant expe- 
rience of the natives and their ways, is fairly 
entitled to speak with authority on this point. 
“TI give this African undertaking twenty-five 
or thirty years to get into what you might call 
proper working order. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the establishment of fair trade 
is the right way to put an end to these tribal 
wars that do so much mischief; for when once 
the natives can get what they want by trading, 
they'll have nothing to fight about. But to 
regard Africa as a second Peru, where for- 
tunes are to be picked up like pebbles, is sim- 
ply absurd. Africa will unquestionably be 
enormously remunerative by-and-by; but in 
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the mean while there is one great stumbling- 
block in the way, which nothing but time can 
remove.” 
“You mean the climate, I suppose?” said I. 
“ Well, the climate counts for something, of 
course. You know what the old song says, — 


* Beware, beware of the Bight of Benin, 
For one that comes out, there were forty went in.’ 


However, the Congo’s nothing like so bad as 
the Niger. Johnston, as you remember, was 
there for sixteen months, and only had one 
touch of fever worth mentioning. The main 
difficulties lie not so much in the climate as in 
the natives themselves. Folks at home are 
apt to fancy that you have only to showa 
black man something better than what he’s 
already got, in order to make him accept it 
gladly; but they forget that you must first 
convince him that it zs better, which can’t be 
done all in one moment. But apart from the 
fact of the natives having so few wants that, 
until they develop a bit, your profits must be 
small, and your expenses great, there are two 
great obstacles to Africa’s development. The 
first is (as Stanley and Burton both said when 
1 talked it over with them) the difficulty of 
getting rid of rum and the slave-trade, which 
are the curse of the whole continent. The 
second is, that you have to deal with men as 
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hasty and capricious as children, who will run 
away from the very sight of you to-day, and 
swarm round you like flies to-morrow. The 
goods which are snapped at by one tribe are 
of no use whatever among the next. Then, 
too, this universal eagerness for trade draws 
them away from agriculture, and so adds a 
fresh hinderance to the development of the 
country.” 

All this is perfectly true; but when once 
these preliminary obstacles shall have been 
swept away, the great work will advance with 
ever-increasing rapidity. Many men are still 
alive among us whose fathers could remember 
a time when pathless forests, haunted by mur- 
derous savages, covered the whofe of that 
beautiful region through which passenger- 
trains now run safely and smoothly from Lake 
George to Albany and New York. So, too, it 
may be with Africa. The close of the twen- 
tieth century may find King Luteté the Fourth 
“running” for the postmastership of Man- 
yanga, and King Kamrasi the Fifth practising 
as a hotel-keeper a more extended and remu- 
nerative system of robbery than that which 
his great ancestor carried on as a brigand. 
Some Ki-Nshasha Motley will then write the 
last volume of his Rése of the Congo Republic 
amid an admiring circle of Watwa subscrib- 
ers. 


THE REFLEX BENEFITS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


REV. CHARLES S$. SCOTT, HACKENSACK, N. J. 


Wuart have foreign missions done for us at 
home? Somebody moves the previous ques- 
tion, — Have foreign missions done any thing 
for us at home? Granted that foreign mis- 
sions in certain distant places have introduced 
civilization, the plough, the loom, the forge ; 
granted that there they have suppressed in- 
fanticide, cannibalism, idolatry, polygamy ; 
granted that they have sown broadcast on the 
moral deserts of Asia, Africa, and the islands 
of the sea, churches, schools, and Bibles; 
granted that, obedient to the great commis- 
sion, their agents have discipled, baptized, and 
taught multitudes, — all these and other un- 
questioned benefits have come to pagans, to 
foreigners. What have foreign missions done 
for us at home? 


THEIR COST. 


A fair question, surely. Inthe past seventy 
years foreign missions have cost our denomi- 
nation millions of dollars, lives of brave men 
and saintly women. Struggling churches have 
pinched scanty incomes. Years of thought 
and energy and prayer have been spent upon 
these fields beyond the sea. Millions of 
printed pages have told of the slowly ripening 
harvest, and fanned the sluggish flames of be- 
nevolence. Month by month, while poverty, 
crime, sin, were making inroads on neighbors 
and kindred, Christians have steadfastly de- 
voted one Sabbath evening to prayer for a 
work among strangers thousands of miles 
away. Is not he who neglects to provide for 
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his own worse than an infidel? Did not our 
Saviour bid his disciples begin at Jerusalem? 
Are not sin and sorrow just as real in ‘“ yonder 
hovel,” as in “ Borrioboola Gha”? Is it meet 
to take the children’s bread and cast it to the 
dogs ? 

DUTY VERSUS BENEFITS. 


Questions such as these are plausible insin- 
uations that the work abroad is at the expense 
and injury of work at home. Could this be 
established, the duty of sustaining foreign 
missions would remain unchanged. “ Duty” 
is a larger word than “interest.” “ Right” 
and “ profitable” are not interchangeable syn- 
onymes. “Ought” has an emphasis caught 
from the thunder of Sinai, and from the peal 
of the last trumpet. If the marching orders 
of Jesus are, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to the whole creation;” 
if this sentence of our King, addressed to his 
Father, outlines his and our campaign, “ As 
thou didst send me into the world, even so 
send I them into the world,” — what have we 
to do standing paltering about reflex benefits 
with Him whose is all authority in heaven and 
on earth? At his word we must charge Balak- 
lava, or storm Lookout. 


“Ours not to reason why ; 
Ours but to do’ —and obey. 


INCOME FROM OUTGO. 


But still the question returns: Are there no 
benefits from foreign missions for us at home? 
True, their cost has been immense. So is 
that of the foreign commerce of the United 
States, — hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
precious lives yearly, — but it does not follow 
that the foreign commerce of this country 
brings nothing back. True, duty remains un- 
changed by selfish questions of profit and loss; 
yet One has said, “ Give, and it shall be given 
unto you,” and has not forbidden us to look 
for an hundred-fold in this life, as well as 
everlasting gain in the world to come, for ef- 
forts and sacrifices here. He who gave the 
command, “Thou oughtest,” gave also the 
assurance, “It is profitable for thee.” 


RELIGION A PECULIAR COMMODITY. 


When, in 1812, an Act was brought before 
the Massachusetts Senate to incorporate the 
first missionary board in our country, a mem- 
ber objected to the proposed corporation, that 
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it was intended to afford the means of export- 
ing religion, whereas we had none to spare 
from among ourselves. The reply was made, 
that religion is that commodity of which, the 
more we export, the more we have remaining. 
It is amore remarkable thing than that. It 
is the heavenly manna, which bred worms, and 
stank, by being hoarded; but which, when 
shared with never so many, sufficed for all. 
How long would the widow’s cruse have re- 
mained full had she withheld from the stran- 
ger? how long the five loaves and two fishes 
lasted the twelve apostles, if they had with- 
held them from the multitude? Christianity 
is of exogenous, not endogenous growth. It 
is missionary, not stationary; centrifugal, not 
centripetal, by its divine organization. It must 
do, or die. It is a stream which must flow on, 
a river of salvation; or stagnate, breeding pes- 
tilence and death. Meditating, at the close of 
his life, near the lonely shores of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, David Livingstone thus wrote in his 
journal: “The spirit of missions is the spirit 
of our Master. A diffusive philanthropy is 
Christianity itself. It needs perpetual propa- 
gation to attest its genuineness.” 


FIRST BENEFIT, — NUMBERS. 


We who are Baptists sometimes boast of 
our numbers. To account for our numbers we 
must go back to our genesis, or, if not to our 
birth, to our new and second birth in America. 
Seventy years ago, by the providence of 
God, the work of foreign missions was thrown 
upon us. We were about seventy thousand 
in number then. Our churches were scattered 
in country villages, remote from the great cities. 
Our ministers were usually uneducated, and 
often eked out a scanty living by labor at some 
secular calling. We had but one college, and 
no theological school. If any thing could 
seem unfortunate at such a time, it would bea 
division in the ranks. That was what came 
in the missionary movement. From that time 
there have existed two parties in our American 
churches. The one, doubling at intervals of 
twenty years, has outstripped in its progress 
every other denomination of the Church of 
Christ, and numbers to-day 2,507,753. 


ANTI-MISSIONARY PROGRESS. 


The other branch is practically dead, 
though, at the outset, nearly equal in numbers 
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to the former. Its nominal membership in 
1880 was about forty thousand. It is advan- 
cing by a “retrograde progression.” What 
has distinguished these two branches, origi- 
nally and fundamentally, has been the mis- 
sionary spirit. Whatever difference exists in 
wealth, culture, influence, doctrine, numbers, 
may be justly referred to this source. “I 
think it my duty,” said a leading editor in our 
denomination, seventy years ago, “I think it 
is my duty, to crush this rising missionary 
spirit.” “If it is your duty,” replied Rev. Dr. 
Benedict, “I think you will die without per- 
forming it.” And he did. Had he not, the 
Baptist denomination, like the anti-mission 


part of it, would be now dying, or already 
dead. 


““O-MISSIONARY PROGRESS. 


The influence of missionary principles and 
efforts on the numerical growth of our church- 
es is capable of mathematical demonstration. 
There is a direct relation between bringing all 
the tithes into the storehouse for this purpose, 
and seeing the windows of heaven opened in 
blessing. To exemplify this relation, a table 
is appended, compiled from the annual reports 
of the Indiana Baptist State Convention. 

Referring to this exhibit of the progress of 
three of the most decidedly missionary asso- 
ciations of this State, compared with that of 
three of the most “o-missionary” associa- 
tions, several interesting facts are revealed. 
Each of the associations most liberally sup- 
porting foreign missions has steadily advanced 
in numbers; while, with one exception, the 
associations giving little to foreign missions 
have largely declined in numbers. One of 
these latter associations needs to dwindle but 
a little more than ten years longer, at the same 
rate as in the past five years, to become ex- 
tinct to the last member. Compare the prog- 
ress of two of these associations. At the 
beginning of this half-decade, the Indianapolis 
and the Friendship Associations were not far 
from equal in size. At its end, the former is 
nearly double the latter. The baptismal in- 
crease in each of these six associations follows 
almost precisely the order of their liberality 
to this cause. Considering only the first 
three, we find the per cents of net gain in 
members to correspond closely to their rank 
in the scale of beneficence. Nor are indica- 
tions lacking, in this table, of a difference in 
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quality as well as in quantity in the member- 
ship of the two classes of associations. What 
volumes concerning careless reception of 
members, neglect of Christian nurture, and 
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disregard of church vows, are suggested in the 
abrupt dropping away in one year, in one asso- 
ciation, of almost eight hundred members, and 
in another of over three hundred! Figures 
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do not always lie. What are these but the 
Master’s warning to every church of the nine- 
teenth century which disregards his great 
commission! ‘TI will come to thee, and will 
move ¢hy candlestick out of its place, except 
thou repent.” 


MISSIONARY PROGRESS. 


Is the claim, then, unreasonable, that the 
increase of our denomination in the first fifty 
years of our missionary work,— so rapid as 
not only to equal and exceed the marvellous 
rate of growth in the population of the United 
States, but needing only to be continued un- 
changed to bring every adult human being into 
the Baptist ranks by the year 2100, though, 
meantime, the population of the globe should 
be multiplied by four, —is the claim unreason- 
able, that this is a reflex benefit of foreign 
missions? ‘Truly, religion is a commodity of 
which, the more we export, the more we have 
remaining. We have sent away millions of 
dollars, but we have increased in wealth hun- 
dreds of millions. We have sent away some 
of our ablest workers, but we have received 
scores of educated, consecrated pastors for 
every missionary gone abroad. If the best 
one-third of the graduates of our theological 
institutions should go abroad year by year, 
they might do more to multiply the working- 
power of the Christian forces in America, than 
they could by serving at home. 


SECOND BENEFIT, — PIETY. 


But has this increase in number and attend- 
ant power, since the departure of our first mis- 
sionaries, been also accompanied by a decline 
of piety? If so, its influence were to be de- 
plored. Even the increase in numbers might 
be looked on with suspicion. Bigness is not 
greatness. But far otherwise is the fact. At 
the beginning of this century, it may be ad- 
mitted, the piety of the churches was of a dif- 
ferent type from the present. But it may not 
be true of piety, as of wine, that “the old is 
better.” Beyond question, the prevailing type 
of piety then was feeble and ‘sentimental, 
rather than healthy and practical. The for- 
eign missionary enterprise changed piety from 
“self-conscious, self-tending, and world-wor- 
shipping,” to “ self-forgetting, out-reaching, and 
all embracing.” Souls long shut up by Giant 
Despair in Doubting Castle found relief and 
rescue in the stimulus afforded by this divine 
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work. The words and example of missiona- 
ries, revealed in personal interviews, in pub- 
lic prints and private correspondence, drew 
ministry and laity alike out from the dismal 
swamp of morbid self-contemplation, up to 
purer heights of Christlike earnestness and 
sacrifice. Religion is a commodity of which, 
the more we export, the more we have re- 
maining. 
MISSIONARY IDEALS. 

Let the records and recollections of the 
past seventy years of Christian missions be 
blotted out, and what has been lost to the 
Church at home? Adoniram Judson, Regi- 
nald Heber, David Livingstone, Ann Hassel- 
tine, Emily Chubbuck, Adele Fielde, Clough, 
Ashmore, Dean— the list is too long to con- 
tinue. These lives have been shaped by 
what? By foreign missionary work. ‘What 
a man your Judson would have been, if he had 
staid in this country!” said one, on laying 
down the Life of Judson, to the Secretary of 
our Missionary Union. ‘What a man he - 
became, because he did not stay in this coun- 
try!” was the sufficient reply. Is there any 
book so good for an earnest inquirer as Jud- 
son’s Life by his son, except the Bible? A 
young minister in the West lately testified at 
his ordination, that it was David Living- 
stone’s “ Travels and Adventures in South 
Africa,” that, more than any other merely 
human book, led to his conversion and call 
to the ministry. When Canon Farrar would 
impress upon a school of heedless boys, that 
the courage of the saints is possible in boy- 
hood, he selects to inspire them the example 
of a missionary to the South Sea Islands. 
What exchange could the Christian world find 
for lives like these? These have been the 
standard by which the piety of our churches 
at home has been inspired and gauged. In 
addresses and sermons of unsurpassed influ- 
ence, as Wayland’s “ Moral Dignity of the 
Missionary Enterprise,” and Storrs’s late 
“ Prospective Advance of Christian Missions,” 
this moulding form has been applied to the 
work at home. And yet more sweetly and 
strongly has it been felt through poetry and 
song, spinning their silken strands around the 
heart. Are there dearer, sweeter strains than 
“Ye Christian heralds, go proclaim,” “ From 
Greenland’s icy mountains,” “The morning 
light is breaking,” “Jesus shall reign wher- 
e’er the sun;” or more triumphant melodies 
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than Webb, Clarion, Missionary Chant, and 
Missionary Hymn? 


THIRD BENEFIT, — DOCTRINAL PURITY. 


What have missions done for us at home? 
Time would fail one to tell all. They have 
sustained the old doctrines of the cross and 
of Christ against the ever-changing phases of 
the new theologies of the past seventy years. 
Unitarianism raised its cry against a divine 
Saviour and a depraved heart. Universalism 
protested against an eternal hell. But, while 
assailed at home, these despised doctrines of 
Jesus were winning such victories over the 
heathen abroad, that the friends of the truth 
had at length only to point to India and 
the islands of the Pacific, as the most convin- 
cing appeal against gainsayers. Error never 
wrought such triumphs. If it is true that we 
should support ‘ home missions ” for the 
world’s sake, it is at least equally true that 
we must sustain world missions for home’s 
sake. 

SECULAR REFLEX BENEFITS. 


Such have been some of the religious ben- 
efits of foreign missions to us at home. As 
much might be said of the merely secular 
profit of the work, did time permit. The 
philanthropist knows their relation to the 
suppression of the slave-trade, leading, as a 
natural sequence, at length to the emancipa- 
tion of slaves in the British Empire, in Rus- 
sia, in America. The merchant knows that 
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they have extended and enriched the com- 
merce of Christendom. The inhabitants of a 
few small coral islands in the Pacific, where 
one hundred years ago a vessel could not 
touch in safety, to-day purchase a quarter of 
a million dollars’ worth of goods yearly ; 
and the commerce of a single port in West 
Africa exceeds five million dollars. Here is 
work for the laboring-man, employment for 
the merchant’s capital, luxuries for the rich, 
necessaries for the poor, and prosperity for 
all. The scholar knows what vast accessions 
of knowledge in geography, geology, meteor- 
ology, natural science, archeology, philology, 
ethnography, history, and medical science 
have resulted from the labors of missionaries, 
— knowledge obtained with such hazards that 
no merely scientific enthusiasm would have 
been a sufficient motive for its discovery. 


DIRECT BENEFITS. 


In conclusion, it becomes us not to forget 
that reflex benefits are the least we have re- 
ceived from foreign missions. We are the 
children of the heathen converts of foreign 
missionaries. Christian civilization with us 
is the fruit of a seed planted by the foreign 
missionary Augustine among our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. 


‘* Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, — 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny? ” 


MISSIONARY EXPERIENCES ON THE CONGO. 


A. SIMS, M.D. 


THE most radical change we can speak of 
is the passage from our previous years of up- 
ward toil, when we saw no one converted or 
blessed by our work. All this has given place 
to that encouragement which one has in con- 
summated work, and our desires have been 
fulfilled, and natives have been converted. 
Any one who has worked among the poor or 
heathen can understand how much better he 
works when he sees good done, which is now 
our Congo experience. Formerly we never 
could get natives to assemble in any numbers 
at the mission-station; then we had to go to 
them, and gather together a few in the king’s 


yard: now we can easily have a fair meeting 
in our houses, composed of people who are 
interested. Moreover, in these days we are 
not alone in our efforts, but have native con- 
verts to help in the preaching; such men as 
Lutete, Mavamba, Nehiama, and Ukoiyo have 
become our right hands. 

This encouragement spoken of varies at 
the different stations, and is naturally at the 
oldest, particularly at Mukimbungu ‘and at 
Banza Mantika; necessarily it takes time at 
the other stations to assure the natives of our 
good intentions, and to dispel the repugnance 
they have to our objects. Our hold of them 
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largely depends upon the length of time we 
have known them personally, their occupa- 
tions and trials; especially where we have 
benefited them in any way, it gives us great 
influence in the country, as at Lukuhgu and 
Banza Mantika, where they have had a great 
deal of medical relief. In the course of time, 
also, there is around a station much knowl- 
edge of the rudiments of religion and of the 
gospel, helping towards the blessing at pres- 
ent going on. The natives remember Bible 
narratives very accurately, and tell one another 
in their neighborhood what they hear at a 
station: so ina radius of twenty miles there 
will be a general understanding of the truth. 

Our present blessing and success arise 
from better knowledge of the people’s cus- 
toms, habits of thinking, but more especially 
from our increased ability in the work. We 
now speak the language of the Congo people 
with fair correctness and fluency, so that our 
talks are interesting to them. To their in- 
quisitive minds, the Gospels, translated in 
their tongue by the aid of the cleverest man 
among them, fix their attention and thought. 
Our services are made cheerful by hymns and 
music, giving them real pleasure. A great 
fact is dawning upon their minds, that we have 
something to tell them, important and good 
for them; and that we are wholly devoted to 
them, seeking not theirs, but them, — at once 
a difficult matter for them to do, having no 
religion themselves, never worshipping any 
thing, having no desire for better things, no 
longings for a higher life, and denying per- 
sonal guilt and sin. Happily, from such a 
state many are being awakened, and we are 
striving to stir up the apathy of the others. 
We are more troubled to create an interest in 
the truth than to dispel their superstitions ; 
and our experience is that the best results 
and convictions are followed by the preaching 
of the simplest gospel, without allusion to their 
own beliefs in witchcraft and devils. The en- 
trance of the gospel gives them light, and 
expels these old faiths. Keeping away from 
debatable ground, we find ready listeners and 
receptive minds. 

Most of all, we are confident that our present 
blessing has come from our being determined 
to get it, and we are receiving it “according to 
our faith.” One of our most honored breth- 
ren, after a time of rest, recommenced his 
labors, bent on seeing conversions at his sta- 
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tion; and at a period when after extraordinary 
effort he felt he should have “ gone mad” if 
blessing had not come immediately, the finest 
man in the village was converted, then his 
wife and friends, followed by others ! 

We are all looking for such fruit, and the 
Lord is distinctly honoring our faith. 

We understand our difficulties now, and are 
rapidly overcoming them. The chiefest per- 
sonal one is how to live, eat, and drink ina 
tropical country, which we understand better 
than before from experience and sound judg- 
ment. Our houses are better constructed and 
more or less permanent in character, so that 
our time is not diverted from pure missionary 
work, as in the early years. 

Our present difficulty is to remove, by teach- 
ing, the ignorance of the native; to undermine 
the self-conceit in which he is greatly wrapped 
up; to bring him to a consciousness of sin, 
which he denies ; to make him believe that our 
precious gospel is 4zs as well as ours, and that 
there is a Saviour for him. 

Our opportunities were never so bright as 
now, and are more than we can overtake, short- 
manned and human as we are. There are 
generally thirty villages round each of our 
stations, all open to our efforts, filled with 
quiet people; and at our immediate villages 
what responsibilities are upon us as we move 
among the convicted, the interested, and the 
dying! Itineration was never more possible; 
and when people say, “ Come again,” how can 
we resist their entreaty? At our very doors 
we see village-covered hills where we have 
never been, and cannot go till we have more 
help. The daily gathering at our houses, and 
the meetings in the nearest villages, keep us 
fully employed. We believe that we have a 
treasure of a mission-field, with unequalled 
facilities and _ potentialities, in equatorial 
Africa; and only now do we know the navi- 
gable mileage of the lateral tributaries of the 
Upper Congo with its own course to be more 
than thirty-nine hundred miles, and about half 
a million of people whom one may speak to 
from the bows of the mission steamer. The 
facilities of safe, easy travel and transport 
were never better than now. 

We are thoroughly impressed with the fact 
that work among the young men and adults 
of the towns pays us better than time put into 
schools. We do not trust entirely to future 
good and progress from the education of the 
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young, and refuse to become a mere educa- 
tional agency. Our best and more aggressive 
converts were never in school till converted, 
and we are sure that our schools will not be 
numerously attended or successful till the 
people are converted. 

While at the same time we are industriously 
instructing the natives in the gospel in our 
vicinity, we endeavor, as opportunity offers, to 
evangelize the surrounding districts, bringing 
all into union and sympathy with us. In this 
way, from blessings spiritual and temporal, our 
work is becoming known and appreciated, and 
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the very cannibals at the equator station 
listen at family worship “with much aston- 
ishment.” 

Our last experience is certainly not an 
empty one. We have more people at our gos- 
pel services than our sitting-rooms will con- 
tain, but no chapels to take them into. It is 
beautiful to see these simple natives sitting 
and kneeling upon our bare clay floors in wor- 
ship of the living God. We find our lives 
well invested and spent on the Lord’s work in 
this field. There is success and blessing to 
be had in it, and we want to get it. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
The Burman Mission. 
Rev. H. W. Hale. 


RANGOON, Jan. 20, 1886. 


Touring. —I left Toungoo, Oct. 31. Nov. 5, 
we went up the Youkthawah as far as Youktha- 
wah. I had good attention at the three villages on 
this creek; but, with the exception of one man, I 
did not see any of those I most wished to see. All 
were absent from their villages. I was especially 
disappointed at not finding an old lady who had 
seemed hungry for the truth the year before. The 
man who had bought a Life of Christ had appar- 
ently read but little of it. At Kyah En, I visited, 
Nov. 7, a doctor who seemed very much impressed 
with thetruth. Others near him listened well ; but 
I found not much interest at Thoungleh, where we 
stopped later in the day. I spent Nov. 8 at Mong, 
a village of one hundred and fifty houses, where I 
have always met attentive listeners. A young man, 
Moung Hpo Hlaw, said that Christianity was true, 
and therefore he must become a Christian. I wish 
I had more faith that he will do as he knows is right. 
Two of his uncles are interested, but his father is 
wholly indifferent. A carpenter who said last year, 
that Buddhism and Christianity were alike, now 
says they are very unlike. But he does not care 
to become a Christian. At Kyouk Soung, Moung 
Thah Sdne received me well, asked many ques- 
tions, and brought a present of dry fish to the boat. 
I gave him Acts. The foongyee had received the 
“Balance” and “Investigator” in Shwaygyeen, 
and liked them much; had given them to another 
priest, who was going to Mandalay. At Kenyin- 


daing I met Ko Thah Doon Oo, who said that he 
was going to become a Christian; that the worship 
of idols was folly, and Gautama was only a man. 
Ko Hmo testified to the superiority of the Eterna! 
God to Gautama. Ko Soung said Christianity was 
good, but he was too old to change. This village 
is near the little Karen Christian village of Way 
Gyee, and therefore these are so impressed by the 
truth. The preaching seems to have a contrary 
effect on the people below them, at the little vil- 
lage of three or four houses, and also at Maittha- 
lin, where I found but one man at all interested, 
and he did not belong to the village. I felt like 
shaking the dust from my feet, as a testimony 
against them. 

At Kyouk-sa-rit, I met Ko Hmane, an old 
man, who seems intellectually convinced of the 
truth of Christianity, but who says, as he said 
seven years before, that he is one alone, and he 
cannot come out. He goes still with the crowd 
and to worship, but I do not think he has much 
heart in it. At the villages between Kyouk-sa-rit 
and Shwaygyeen, as in those above, I met with 
much readiness to listen, with but little cavilling 
and opposition. Finding those who were watch- 
ing our house not afraid, we started out again, 
Nov. 24, after a stay of four days at home. While 
at home, I attended two funerals of Burman hea- 
then children. The step-father of one was an 
inquirer, who said his mind was made up to be- 
come a Christian. The step-mother of the other 
was a member of Thongzai church, married to a 
heathen, whom she deserted for her present part- 
ner, because of ill treatment. I had good attentive 
audiences at both places; and at the first village | 
entered below Shwaygyeen, I met a man who was 
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favorably impressed with what Mr. La Chapelle 
and myself had said. 

Kyah-zoo, where we went to avoid the bore, 
which used to be very dangerous at high tides, is 
not very far from the mouth of the river. As there 
was scarcely any tide, and consequently no bore, at 
that time of the moon, there was no danger. At 
Kyah-zoo, I met a man, who, when a boy, was in 
Mr. Kincaid’s school. Mr. Kincaid wanted to 
take him and his cousin to America with him; 
their parents had consented, and clothes had been 
bought for them. The evening before they were 
to start, the boys laid their clothes where they 
would be found, and ran away into the jungle. 
They were afraid of the sea. He said they were 
very foolish to do so, as his former schoolmates 
were now getting large salaries. At Tha-byee-gau, 
one Moung Sau Dwah showed that he had spent a 
few days very profitably at a relative’s at Zawah, 
the lower end of the canal. His relative is almost 
a Christian; and Sau Dwah had learned much 
from her, and himself seemed favorably impressed. 
Three or four other families were coming, they 
said, so there was to be a little light in the midst 
of darkness. I hope the dacoits, who were all 
through that region a few days later, have not bro- 
ken up their plans. 

Robbers. — We went up the Wimpadaw stream 
to Soopaloo, as I had had good listeners there the 
year before, which was far from the case this time. 
The school-teachers, whom I especially wished to 
see, had moved away. I found some good listeners 
at Sittang and at Okebo, though but few at Kah- 
yueh, at which last place we spent the Sabbath. 
Some old men had listened well the year before; 
but, after preaching to them some time, they all 
declined tracts. They could not give up their 
merit. We left there on Monday, Dec. 14, at 
daylight. The villages of Wimpadaw, Sittang, 
and Kah-yueh were attacked and partly destroyed 
by rebels the next day. As Mrs. Hale had been 
suffering for several days from toothache, we en- 
tered the canal Monday, having decided to go to 
Rangoon to see a dentist, and to visit the villages 
on the canal on the way as long as our tracts held 
out. Here, as elsewhere, we found attentive lis- 
teners. Wednesday morning we heard that Kah- 
yueh had been burned by dacoits; but, as it was 
said the steam-launch which plied every two days 
between Shwaygyeen and Wimpadaw had brought 
the news, and we had seen it going to Shwaygyeen 
Monday afternoon, we did not see how the report 
could be true. Besides, we had been all Monday 
where we could not fail to see smoke had there 
been any, and on this account also disbelieved the 
story. 

At Nyoung-thong-kwah, I went into the rice. 
fields about a mile to see Moung Toon Thah, 
whom I met there years before, and had not been 
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able to see since. He said he thought he should 
become a Christian, but was still afraid of the 
people. At Min Yuah, the next morning, we saw 
the people taking the thatch from their houses, for 
fear of dacoits, and arriving at the guard-house, 
learned that not only Kah-yueh, but also Sittang 
and Wimpadaw had been attacked and robbed 
A police-officer just then arrived from Pegu, who 
told the inhabitants not to be alarmed, that troops 
would be there that day or the next. We gave 
away all our tracts but about a dozen, and about 
noon left the village, arriving in Rangoon Satur- 
day afternoon. From what we since learned, I 
think the dacoits reached Min Yuah the morning 
after we left it; but the troops were a few hours 
ahead of them, so they kept out of the way. 

We are very grateful to the kind Providence 
who guided and protected us from dangers unseen, 
and permitted us to sow so much seed before the 
trouble began. We hope that these troubles all 
over Burma will soon be quieted, and that the 
Baptists at home will be ready to occupy the land, 
and will pray much that all Burma may soon be- 
come Christ’s. 


INDIA. 


The Telugu Mission. 
Rev. W. W. Campbell. 
SECUNDERABAD, Jan. 5, 1886. 


How the Poor are kept back from entering the 
kingdom, is illustrated by our labors at the village 
of Doopully. Some months ago I visited this 
village, and spent a few days there. The gospel 
was a new message to the people, but the poor 
Malas seemed to lay hold of the truth with a good 
deal of earnestness. One of my helpers soon re- 
visited the place, and found hearts open to receive 
him. After some time, two helpers again spent a 
number of days with them, and at a neighboring 
village where we had also preached on these pre- 
vious occasions. The truth seemed to have planted 
itself in their hearts, and a number declared them- 
selves ready for baptism. The native helpers 
reported to me the earnestness with which they 
were received by this people, and how Doopully 
had accepted the gospel. 

The Village is about fifty miles east of Secun- 
derabad, but I made it a point to visit it as soon 
as the rains would permit. Upon my arrival there, 
about seven P.M., as soon as it was known, a number 
of Malas came out to the place where we were 
pitching my tent, to see me. Children and grown 
people came with smiling faces, happy to welcome 
me. It was Saturday night when we arrived, and 


the next day a number attended our services both 
morning and evening. They said they had for- 
sakc> their drinking and other evil practices, and 
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were believing in Christ. They listened earnestly 
to our preaching, and always bowed with us in 
prayer. Before this Sunday-evening service, we 
visited the neighboring village where some pro- 
fessed to accept Christ, and had a meeting with 
them. They also seemed sincere in looking to 
Christ. On Monday evening, eight men assembled 
in the tent, and related their experience for baptism. 
Two of them were from the neighboring village, 
Goparajahpully. Others were also expected to 
come forward. They failed to assemble the next 
morning as was expected, and rains set in which 
continued almost incessantly for two days; so the 
baptisms were delayed. During this time there 
were almost constant visits to my tent from this 
and the other village; and others beside those who 
had already given their experience said they were 
ready for baptism. 

Satan was busy, meanwhile. Reports of the 
displeasure of the caste people began to be heard. 
On the morning of the third day after the experi- 
ences had been given, three of the eight were 
called before the Jamedar. He is the prince of the 
town, and these poor Malas are like slaves to him; 
they hardly dare to call their souls their own. 
These three were kept there for some hours, and 
threatened and intimidated. They were threatened 
with a fine of five rupees if they came again to my 
tent or changed their religion. The Devil had 
gained a victory. The whole fa/em quaked with 
fear, and bowed to the yoke with trembling. Not 
a soul came near me. When I endeavored in 
the evening to visit them, they sent word not to 
have me come, as the officials would know it, and 
it would only increase their persecution. Their 
hearts seemed to sink within them, and hope to be 
abandoned. The news went to the next village, 
and they too were filled with fear. 

The Next Day I visited the Jamedar, and pre- 
sented the case of these Malas who were accepting 
Christianity, and asked why they were forbidden 
to come to my tent or to change their religion. He 
denied having forbidden their coming to my tent, 
or to have threatened them with fine. He was very 
pleasant and affable, and seemed to be a man of 
good disposition ; and previous reports concerning 
him had been of that character. I think what was 
done to the poor Malas was by the inspiration of 
the Brahmans who surrounded him, and he prob- 
ably gave a quiet acquiescence to what was done. 
But these fellows are a slippery, conniving set, 
smooth at one’s face, with a different side at his 
back. We met two or three of those who had 
given their experience, and told them the result of 
our visit, —that the Jamedar denied fining them, 
etc., —and tried to confirm them in the faith. They 
seemed again to grasp a little courage, and revive 
from the blow, and promised to hold on. I trust 
they may still be brought within the fold, and 
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perhaps be all the better Christians for this 
trial. 

Such Experiences are very trying in a new 
work like ours, when it seems that all it needs is 
just such a break as this to open the way for hun- 
dreds to be gathered in. In many villages they 
are listening well and acknowledging the truth, 
and say, “ We believe,” but still hold back. A start 
as the above seemed to be, until the blow came, is 
what I have long been looking for; and when it 
seemed just within our grasp, imagine the disap- 
pointment to see the Devil snatch it from us. But 
God rules. His time had not evidently come, or 
the check would not have come. He sees the 
future as well as the present, and perhaps the 
foundation is not yet sufficiently laid. We trust in 
him and go forward. The work is his, and he will 
glorify his name in his own time. 


Rev. D. Downie. 
NELLOoRE, Jan. 22, 1886. 

Still Room for Work. — You might think that 
in this old field few parts are unknown to gospel 
influences, but that is far from the truth. I can 
start any morning, and camp in parts as new to the 
gospel as almost any part of our new Congo Mis- 
sion. After Mr. Douglass left Nellore, Dr. Jewett 
did but little touring. After Dr. Jewett left, my 
hands were full of other work, and are still. With 
chapel, schools, and every thing now in perfect 
order in the station, the field is now in a condition 
to be successfully worked as it never before has 
been. If now we only had a new man and wife 
either to take up the field work, or set me free to do 
it, I should look for a glorious work in old Nellore. 
I know this is only one of many needy fields, and 
hence I do not wish to appear too importunate ; 
but, when so much is said about entering “new 
fields,” I feel bound to let it be known that right 
here in this Nellore field, where the ground is all 
our own, there are hundreds of thousands who 
have never yet even once heard the gospel preached, 
and I cannot carry the word of life to them for 
reasons already given. You cannot send what you 
haven’t got; but if you have a man who wants a 
fair field, and full of promise, and can do so with- 
out robbing a more needy one, send him here, and 
we’ll welcome him in Christ’s name. 


Rev. G. N. Thomssen. 
Vinuxonpa, Jan. 21, 1886. 
Enclosed please find an order on the treasurer 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union for forty 
rupees, being the amount collected at the first meet- 
ing I had with the preachers and teachers of these 
two stations this year. Please use this sum toward 
the payment of the debt of our society. We wish 
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very much that we could send a larger sum, but a 
rupee to these poor Christians is nearly equal in 
value —relatively —to five dollars to laborers in 
rural parts of our country; and, as these people are 
very poor, they have done well. We all feel the 
effects of retrenchment, but know the Lord has 
some end in view in bringing our society into such 
straits. The difficulties and perplexities you have 
to encounter increase our love and respect for you 
and the Executive Committee, and make us pray 
more for you than we otherwise should. May the 
Lord bless and help our great national societies ! 


CHINA. 
Rev. S. B. Partridge. 


Swatow, Jan. 8, 1886. 

During the Quarter twenty-two native 
preachers have visited two hundred and seventy- 
five different villages. This may seem a large 
number; but within the limits of our field it is 
estimated that there are six thousand towns and 
villages, the larger number of which have never 
been visited by any one acquainted with the gospel. 
On Monday last our native helpers went out to 
enter upon another three-months’ campaign, after 
being in for nearly two weeks for study and our 
usual quarterly meetings. We had eleven sessions 
of about an hour and a half each, for exegetical 
study, outlines of sermons, etc., with preaching 
services nearly every morning and afternoon dur- 
ing the second week. The intervals of time were 
usually filled with personal conversations with the 
preachers, gathering information as to the condi- 
tion and the needs of all parts of the field. Two 
sessions, occupying about three hours on New 
Year’s Day, were given to verbal reports, at the 
chapel. 

At the Church Meeting, which occupied three 
hours, the cases of ten delinquents were taken up. 
These cases had been considered at previous quar- 
terly meetings, and careful investigation had been 
made. It was at this meeting decided that the 
good of the church required that they should all 
be excluded. The persons were from different 
parts of the field, but the conduct of all for many 
months indicated that they had no part nor lot 
with us. At the same meeting eleven applicants 
for baptism were examined. Of these, five were 
accepted, and on Sunday were baptized. The 
services on Sunday were as usual, — prayer-meet- 
ing at 7 A.M., service of giving at 9.30, preaching 
service at 10, baptisms at 11.30, and the Lord’s 
Supper at 2 P.M. At the latter service one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight native church-members were 
present. In the evening Mr. Ashmore and I met 
with -the’preachers for prayer, and for a few part- 
ing words of counsel and advice. 

After the early morning meeting on New Year’s 
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Day, Elder Po San stepped forward, and, in a few 
well-chosen words, expressed for all the native 
helpers their congratulations to the missionaries, 
and their desire that Solomon’s prayer for wisdom 
on his own behalf might be answered in our behalf. 


JAPAN. 
Rev. H. H. Rhees. 
Kosg, Feb. 5, 1886. 

At Kobe, in January, five persons were bap- 
tized, — three men, one woman, and one girl from 
the day-school. At Yakata the work looks well; 
but every thing in this country is so uncertain that 
any one predicting the future from present appear- 
ances would most likely find himself a false 
prophet. No work I have begun in this country 
looked more promising than that begun at Himeji; 
but through the machinations of others, the ambi- 
tion of the native preacher (who had undoubtedly 
been tampered with), the work done there is virtu- 
ally lost tous. We have not abandoned Himeji, 
and do not mean to unless the Lord shows us that 
we can do nothing more there. The native preach- 
er, with usual zeal of the pervert, sticks at nothing 
to hinder and injure our work there and in other 
places; but his av#mus is being understood, and we 
have made such representations to the other mis- 
sions, that the missionaries are a little shy of open- 
ly encouraging him, though we have reason to 
believe that they do not restrain their native help- 
ers or the newspaper from giving all the encour- 
agement in their power. 


AFRICA. 
The Congo Mission. 
Rev. James B. Eddie. 


Equator, Sept. 12, 1885. 

A Poor Little Slave Boy, about six years old, 
came many times and begged us to go to his owner 
and get his permission for the boy to come and live 
with us. I was very much attracted by this dear lit- 
tle boy, and asked him, “ Who is your owner?” — 
“ Ranangesi.” — “ Where are your friends?” —“I 
have no friends.” —“ Where are your brothers ?” — 
“T have no brothers.” —“ Where is your father and 
mother?” —“ I have no father and mother. I wish 
you to be my father.” —“ Where is your home ?” 
— “I came from far, far away. I should like your 
house to be my home.” Poor little homeless, 
friendless Loleka! I could not resist his entreaties, 
but went to the chief and got his consent for the 
boy to come and live here. Poor little fellow! 
When he got dressed in a coat and cloth, he came 
running to me, threw his arms around me, and 
said, “‘ You are my father and friend; I will live 
with you day by day.” This little boy and two or 
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three others have begged me again and again to 
go and buy them, so that they might not have to 
leave us. One little fellow said to me, “ First 
offer them two hundred brass rods for me, then 
little by little increase the number to three hun- 
dred; they will give me for that.” But these 
appeals have all been in vain, for we have no 
means to ransom children; and, if we had, we do 
not know whether the Board would approve of it. 

A Loss.— A short time ago we had the misfor- 
tune to lose one of our boys. He was drowned 
in the Congo while bathing. He had gone some 
distance into the water, and was taken with cramp, 
and no one was at hand to rescue him. When we 
got him out, life was extinct. The rest of our boys, 
as were the parents of the child, were frantic with 
grief, crying, beating their heads, and tearing their 
hair. Poor boy! I miss him very much. He 
would scarcely ever lose sight of us. Often, when 
studying, he would come into my room and sit 
down on my mat, waiting, ready to do me the 
least service I required. He was just beginning 
to learn of Jesus when he was taken from us. I 
had hoped that he would grow up to be a witness 
for the truth to his own people, so earnestly did 
he drink in, and so eagerly ask for more of, the 
gospel story. But God knew what was best. 
Poor little Rofole! May he be a jewel in the 
Saviour’s crown! His friends carried the corpse 
to the village, to his father’s house. At that time 
I saw enough of human sympathy, real, genuine 
sympathy, to convince any one that the Africans, 
the savage Africans, have feelings akin to their 
white-skinned relatives. The following day we all 
went to the village, that the boys might have a last 
look at their companion. As the long line of boys 
in their clean clothes and bright scarlet caps moved 
through the village, they created quite a sensation. 
They evidently realized the difference between 
themselves and the dirty, naked, village school 
children, for they felt too proud to reply to their 
salutations. When we arrived at the house where 
the dead body was lying, we found the women 
crying and shouting, and striking their breasts. 
They had painted the corpse with red, white, and 
black paint, so that it presented a hideous appear- 
ance. As he was to be buried far off in the forest, 
we returned home. Everywhere the people were 
quiet and considerate. How I longed to be able 
to tell them of the love of Jesus, and of his power 
to save! 

The People here call themselves “ Rasi Nkun- 
du.” They are quite a distinct tribe from the 
Byansi, and speak an entirely different language. 
We do not know much about these people, but 
we have reason to believe that they are a large 
and powerful tribe, occupying a large tract of 
country on this side of the Congo, through which 
the Lalulonga, the Ruiki, and the Ikelemba flow. 
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As we have no boat, we are unable to travel far 
from our station, so our acquaintance with the 
country around us is rather limited. We are hop- 
ing, by the time we are able to preach, to have a 
boat. There are large numbers of people within 
three or four hours of this place by water, but 
double that time by land. 

Health. —It is now more than two years since 
I arrived in Africa, but my health is as good as 
ever, only I feel that I have rather less energy and 
strength for close and continued application to 
study. God has been very good to me. We do 
not know what the future may have in store for 
us, but it is enough to know that it is in his hand. 
Living or dying we are his. Our desire is not to 
live long, but to fill up our time well, to finish the 
work given us to do by the Master. 


Rev. J. McKittrick. 


PaaBALa, Oct. 11, 1885. 

Turning to the Lord.—I have just returned 
from a journey up country with Mr. Probert, whom 
I left at Mukimbungu with Mr. Frederickson. At 
Banza Mantika I found a happy state of affairs 
indeed. The gospel of God’s well-beloved is tak- 
ing root, and men are being turned from dumb 
idols to serve the living and true God. In one of 
the towns some miles to the south of this station, 
a king and some of his people have turned unto 
God. This man had a great trial at first. The 
people brought out their idols and cursed him, that 
he might die; but said he to Mr. Richards a few 
days after, “I am alive yet.” This to me was no 
small comfort, I can assure you, seeing that it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe, even in Africa. I can 
say of brother Richards that he is heart and soul 
in the work, and seems to think of nothing else. 
He has a capital helper, it is true, in Lutete, who 
was previous to his conversion a native doctor. 
He is a good speaker, as indeed most of these men 
are, and will therefore be of great service to the 
mission in carrying on the work of evangelization 
among the people. 

At Mukimbungu we found quite a colony. 
This was the first station in our mission where the 
word of God took hold of the hearts of the people. 
Truly “ Ethiopia is stretching out her hands unto 
God.” This is blessed indeed; but on the other 
hand we must be alive to the fact that the Jesuits 
are pouring into the country in goodly numbers, 
and going to occupy the best and most suitable 
sites on the Upper River if we do not look out. 

A New Scholar.— On the 25th of April last, 
two men from the nearest town left a little boy 
with us, fine and well-built, and evidently enjoy- 
ing good health, of about four summers. When 
brought, he did not know that the men intended to 
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leave him; so when told that he had to remain 
with the “white men,” poor little fellow, how he 
wept, oh, so bitterly! I suppose fear that he 
would be eaten seized hold on him; however, 
when shown another little fellow of about his own 
size and age, who had been with us for a considera- 
ble time, he cheered up somewhat, and in the after” 
noon he was one of the merriest boys in our station. 
He now promises to be a bright boy. And who 
can tell what purpose God may have in sending 
him to this mission? Now, this little fellow was 
formerly a slave; but to-day he is free, and he 
knows it. 

How this Slavery System, as it exists in this 
country, can be looked upon as nothing by most 
men, is to me a great marvel. How can right- 
thinking men look upon the curse of an Eastern 
continent as nothing? Think of a poor little boy 
of about four years torn away, it may be from the 
arms of a loving mother (I say loving, for there 
are mothers in this country who love their children 
as much, I dare say, as most mothers do in Eng- 
land or America); or it may be from among his 
little brothers and sisters and little playmates. In 
many cases, he is torn away from all that is dear, 
and sold into bondage, never to see the face of a 
relation again in this world. 


SWEDEN. 
Rev. A. Drake. 
StocKHoLM, Jan. 28, 1886. 

A Revived Interest.— We hear of several 
signs of blessing. Your generous increase of five 
hundred dollars to the appropriations of Oct. 1, 
1883, made it possible to extend regular preaching 
to several points in the far North, where labors, 
commenced under the auspices of the American 
Baptist Publication Society in 1860, had been lan- 
guishing. We now begin to see fruit from the 
untiring labors of brother E. Engman. When he 
first commenced his labors at Lutea and Pitea, he 
could scarcely get a hearing, because of the ultra- 
Lutheranism prevailing in these regions. On 
Jan. 12, 1886, he writes from Kalix: “Since 
Christmas, my time has been so occupied with 
travelling, preaching, conversing, and counselling, 
that I have hardly had an hour of leisure. During 
the past year the Lord has blessed our work and 
our efforts for the spiritual well-being of the peo- 
ple. During the last three months I cannot say 
that I have seen any thing like a revival; but the 
word of God has been efficacious in quickening 
and strengthening believers, and also in convin- 
cing the unconverted of their sins. My meetings 
have been largely attended by interested congre- 
gations in all the places I have been able to visit. 
I only regret not to be able to go to all the places 
where they want me, and all are sorry to be passed 
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by. In two different villages the public school 
has been opened to my meetings. In one of them 
I was told that some man, who had formerly 
stanchly opposed our work, had expressed a wish 
that a Baptist might come there; adding, that 
then he had more hope that there should be any 
results of the preaching to the awakening of sin- 
ners. This is not the only instance where similar 
expressions have been uttered by High-Church 
people, even while adding, ‘But their erroneous 
doctrine will spread.’ But light and truth make 
progress in the hearts of the people. Especially 
prominent was this at the anniversary of the new 
Baptist church at Raned, where the membership 
had increased from some twenty to seventy; and 
there are prospects of further additions in spite of 
desperate efforts by the clergy to stop the work. 

“In other Places there are a few desolate Bap- 
tists having a hard fight to encounter against false- 
hood, darkness, prejudice, and error in life and 
doctrine alike. For these I cannot but feel deeply. 
Here are not only the High-Church people proper, 
but also a fraction of the Established Church, 
named Lastadians (they might be described as 
jumpers), several kinds of Separatists (charging 
the State Church with not being strict enough in 
doctrine), and also Free Church (Congregational- 
ists). May the Lord strengthen and encourage 
these scattered Baptists, who have to glimmer in 
the dark and uphold the truth like solitary lights! 
It is now two months since I left my home at 
Pitea, and there will be two months more before I 
reach it again, as I have to proceed as far as to 
Haparanda (at the Russian border). During the 
quarter, I have labored at fourteen different places, 
preaching from four to eight sermons a week, often 
followed up by inquiry-meetings. Travelled about 
three hundred miles.” 

Brother C. G. Hellstrom of Ostersund, Jemt- 
land, reports that the converts gathered into the 
church at the beginning of 1885 have been kept 
through the grace of God; also those at Myssjo. 
He counts it an encouraging sign that five churches 
in the province have ventured to call three preach- 
ers to labor statedly among them. During the 
week of prayer of 1886, some conversions have 
been heard of at different places. 

Brother Olof Larson, the beloved pastor of 
Eskilstuna, on Jan. 9, wrote: “ During this week — 
the week of prayer —our meetings are crowded, 
but only few are converted. I pant for the salva- 
tion of souls. Will not the Lord bless us this 
year also?” On the roth inst. he wrote again: 
“ We have protracted our week of prayer, and 
several have been converted. In many places in 
the vicinity of the town, many souls have surren- 
dered to Christ. May they be kept steadfast in 
the Lord! He cheers our hearts, and we rejoice in 
the wonders of his grace.” 
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KAREN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
— We are now on the last month of our semi- 
nary year. It has been a year of unprece- 
dented blessing. The health of the students 
has been all that could have been possibly 
expected. The Jderi-beri has not visited us, 
and the Lord has delivered us from all our 
fears. You will be thankful for the informa- 
tion that the Bassein Karens have agreed to 
contribute one thousand rupees annually to 
the support of the seminary, and nothing more 
is said about its removal. An appeal has been 
issued to all the districts to give in the same 
proportion. To this appeal I anticipate a cor- 
dial response. — REv. D. A. W. Smitu, D.D., 
Rangoon, Jan. 8, 1886. 


BASSEIN. — During this season | am en- 
joying my work in the district better than ever 
before, and am out almost constantly. Week 
before last, we had a baptism of twenty-two 
candidates, in a church far up the coast, on 
the other side of the mountains. They were 
all satisfactory in the evidence of a change of 
heart. Last week I was in the heart of the 
locality of the most numerous Sgau heathen 
of any place of the district. In two places 
there is good prospect of the formation of 
churches. They are heathen who know nearly 
as much of the way of salvation as Christians, 
but who have hitherto seemed quite gospel 
hardened; but now the Buddhist schools 
among them have dwindled to nothing, and 
Christian schools are taking their places. — 
Rev. C. A. NICHOLS, Jan. 27, 1886. 


BHAMO. — The Bhamo expedition reached 
this place the 28th ult., having met with no 
resistance on the way. Every thing here was 
surrendered by the Burmese, and a garrison 
of native and British soldiers put in charge of 
the place. The Shan mission-house is still 
standing, but, with the outbuildings, much in- 
jured. Not one-fourth of the former popula- 
tion is now here. Chinese and Ka-chins had 
again threatened the place, and nearly all the 
owners of the present buildings have fled 
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across the river, and to other places of safety. 
Our old friends and acquaintances whom we 
met appear very glad to see us. Order will 
soon be restored; and, if the English remain, 
the population will quickly and greatly in- 
crease. — Rev. J. A. FREIDAY, Jan. 5, 1886. 


TURA. — Since writing you last in Decem- 
ber, I have made another tour, walking about 
two hundred miles, visiting fifteen different 
centres. I baptized nineteen. This is the 
same territory that Mr. Burdette and I visited 
last February, and baptized twenty-one, mak- 
ing forty in that direction, where a year ago 
there were but few. In four different villages 
it is the first break. Bong—of whom I wrote 
you then, as found in the August MAGAZINE 
— was with me on several occasions, and was 
ever ready to help with hand and tongue. I 
told the people in some of those villages, al- 
though separated by twenty or twenty-five 
miles, that they ought to organize a church, 
and unite their efforts for the salvation of 
others, and try and support a preacher. Bong 
says he will feed such a preacher six months 
of the year. Rangkhu, who is himself a 
preacher doing a good work, but serving the 
Government, says he will feed him the other 
six months; and we trust that the others, 
though very poor, — many of them being but 
boys, living with heathen parents, — will be 
able to supply the other needs of such a 
preacher. In another two weeks our annual 
associational gathering will be past, and we 
shall have entered upon a new year of work. 
I hope to be able to tell you of new and extra 
efforts made by the churches. — REv. M. C. 
MASON, Jan. 25, 1886. 


ROYAPOORAM. — The work in my hands 
is of the most interesting and hopeful char- 
acter, and in a most promising field. If the 
bonds of caste in India are ever to be broken, 
it will be done, with God’s blessing, by the 
mothers and daughters of the land. When 
the “purer faith” has possession, the “ better 
civilization ” will appear.— Miss M. M. Day, 
Jan. 13, 1886. 


MISSIONS AND TRADE. — The connection 
between missions and commerce is not often 
more apparent than in the story of the estab- 
lishment of a mission-station on Ruk, Micro- 
nesia. The natives in the islands of this 
archipelago were regarded as extremely sav- 
age, and no trade was ever attempted with 
them. At the beginning of 1880 a Ponape 
Christian teacher was left on one of the islands, 
and a year ago last November Mr. Logan and 
his wife established themselves on one of the 
islets. And now, after one year of Christian 
teaching by an American, and four years by a 
native Micronesian, the way is opened for the 
trading- vessel; and last autumn a schooner 
spent a week in the archipelago commencing 
traffic with the natives. Through the improved 
character of the people, this vessel secured — 
what could never have been secured before — 
a cargo of cobra; and it sold—what never 
could have been sold on these islands before — 
a quantity of cloth. Certainly, if the introduc- 
tion of commerce and civilization gives to any 
nation a prior claim to those Pacific islands, it 
is neither Spain nor Germany, but the United 
States. — Missionary Herald (Boston). 


THE FIRST BOOK “through the Dark 
Continent” was the Bible. Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley, the African explorer, relates that when 
he started on his tour through the “ Dark 
Continent,” he took in his baggage a large 
collection of books. But as the number of his 
men was lessened, the books had one by one 
to be left by the wayside; until finally, when 
less than three hundred miles from the Atlan- 
tic, he had left only the Bible, Shakspeare, 
Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resartus,” Norie’s “ Naviga- 
tion,” and “ The Nautical Almanac.” At Zinga 
the Shakspeare was abandoned; and after- 
ward Norie, the Almanac, and, last, ‘ Sartor 
Resartus ” were thrown down, only the Bible 
going through to the end. — Zion’s Aavocate. 


UPPER BURMA. — It has been announced 
that the British Government have telegraphed 
instructions to Lord Dufferin to annex Burma 
at once to the Indian possessions of the 
Crown. The objections of China, and her 
claims to the Bhamo district, are evidently 
not thought worthy of further consideration. 
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The claims of China to the Bhamo country 
are of the most shadowy nature, being noth- 
ing more than an indefinite nominal suze- 
rainty. There is not the slightest danger that 
she will do more than enter a protest against 
the action of England, unless she tries to 
make trouble by stirring up the Shans to 
insurrection. When the projected railroad 
from Mandalay to Bhamo is built, insurrec- 
tion will not be possible, and the development 
of this short outlet for the trade of her rich 
south-western provinces will perhaps recon- 
cile China to England’s possession of Upper 
Burma. At any rate, that is now an accom- 
plished fact. — 7he Examiner. 


THE CONGO INTERIOR.— The French 
Lieut. Walcke affirms that the interior of the 
Congo is very fertile, and declares that he lived 
among the negroes with the most complete 
security, always treated with respect, though 
he never carried other weapon than a cane. 
His judgment is that Europeans can easily 
live there in the uplands, if they will live care- 
fully. The natives are willing to work, and 
are glad to see the traders coming, and like to 
earn money by little labors. But he is careful 
to say that they are more ready to adopt the 
vices than the virtues of these newcomers, and 
are wonderfully addicted to the immoderate 
use of alcohol, which makes brutes of them. 
He therefore recommends stern legislation 
against the introduction of this “ fatal liguid.” 
— Northern Christian Advocate. 


WILL THE HEATHEN BE LOST ?— 
For one, I hold that we must either give up 
the inspiration of the Word, or accept the lost 
condition of the world. The Epistle to the 
Romans deals with these very questions, and 
leaves no standing-room for any candid doubt, 
unless we deny that Paul spake under the 
moving of the Holy Ghost. We can scarcely 
read the introductory chapter of that masterly 
epistle, which is logic on fire, without observ- 
ing a fearful indictment of the whole pagan 
world for idolatry and iniquity. Yet he does 
not hesitate to affirm that they are WITHOUT 
EXCUSE, because that “ when they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God.” — Dr. A. T. 
PIERSON. 
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AMERICAN. BOARD.—The receipts, in- 
cluding special thank-offerings, for the first§third of 
the new financial year, are about twenty per cent in 
advance of those for the corresponding months of 
the last five years. The usefulness of the new 
“Morning Star,” for its missionary work among 
the Pacific Islands, is more than doubled by the 
auxiliary steam-power with which the vessel is 
supplied. The inhabitants of the islands where 
the “ Morning Star” visits view the ship with great 
wonder and delight. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. — 
Bishop Hannington of the East Central Africa Mis- 
sion was murdered Oct. 31, 1885, with forty-six of 
his followers, by the order of Mwanga, king of 
Uganda. The bishop was on his way to Uganda, 
by the direct land route from Mombasa. The 
society sent out more missionaries in 1885 than 
ever before in a single year. Yet never was the 
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call more urgent for more laborers, and never were 
there so many tokens of an increase of interest in 
missions at home.——The new “Henry Venn,” 
mission steamer for the Niger River, West Africa, 
was successfully launched Sept. 25, 1885. 


THE UNIVERSITIES MISSION is ex- 
tending its work in Eastern Africa. The mission 
steamer, the “Charles Janson,” is about to be 
launched on Lake Nyassa, and a station will be 
established on an island on the eastern side of the 
lake. Fires have recently occurred at the three 
principal stations, Matope, Magila, and Zanzibar, 
resulting in a total loss of one thousand pounds, be- 
sides much inconvenience and suffering to the mis- 
sionaries. No lives were lost, but the work of the 
mission will be considerably delayed. The name 
of the official magazine of this mission is ‘ Central 
Africa.” 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


GENERAL. — More is given to destroy than 
to save. During the last thirty years’ war has 
caused in Christian nations the loss of 2,000,000 
men and of $15,000,000,000; the yearly expendi- 
ture of these nations on standing armies is $2,500,- 
000,000. And yet some think too much is given 
to spread the principles of the gospel of peace 
throughout the world! —— On one day in October 
last, packages were lying at the headquarters of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in London, 
ready for shipment to Leghorn, Alexandria, Co- 
lombo, Kandy, Adelaide, Madagascar, Calcutta, 
Demerara, Ontario, Grenada, Antigua, Algiers, 
Accra, Warsaw, Port Elizabeth, Massowah, and 
New York. This long list shows the extent of the 
work which the society is doing. 

EUROPE. — Portugal. — Even in this strong 
Roman Catholic country, impatience is manifested 
at the overbearing rule of the priesthood, and a 
strong movement is made in Oporto to escape 
from their domination. —— Russia. — Dissenters 
from the State Church in Russia are called “ Ras- 
kol.” In spite of the persecutions which they 
have suffered, they are said to number fifteen 
million. 

AFRICA, — Central. — Lieut. Wissman, hav- 
ing explored the Kassai River, an affluent of the 
Congo, says that it is a magnificent stream, often 
of enormous breadth, and leads into the heart of 
the new Congo state, through a wonderfully fertile 
and densely inhabited country. —— Western. — 
The mission boards of Bremen and Basle are to 


send delegates to the Cameroons to see what can be 
done about taking up the English Baptist mission 
which was broken up by the German occupation. 
JAPAN. —European and Japanese learned 
men are at work endeavoring to represent the 
eight thousand characters of the Japanese lan- 
guage by the letters of the Roman alphabet. A 
Japanese-Latin dictionary has been finished, and 
books in Japanese-English will follow. —— Mr. 
Fukuzawa of Tokio has been one of the fore- 
most educators in Japan, and has had a large school 
under his charge for a long time. The institution 
has formerly been noted as opposed to Christianity, 
but now a missionary has been employed as one of 
the teachers, and a Sabbath-school has been estab- 
lished for the purpose of teaching the pupils the 
doctrines of the Bible. Fifteen of the students 
have recently applied for baptism. 
KOREA. — After two years’ labor at Seoul, 

the capital, a colporter has seventy men who are 
applicants for baptism; in a city in the south there 
are more than twenty, and in a place at the west 
eighteen. These first-fruits are most encouraging 
for the future of the gospel in Korea. —— The 
“Chinese Recorder” states that Rev. J. R. Wolfe 
of the Church Missionary Society, with two Chi- 
nese Christians sent out by the Foochow church, 
sailed from Shanghai, Nov. 1, to begin a thor- 
oughly Chinese mission in Korea. Mr. Ah Hok, 
a wealthy Chinese Christian, gave one thousand 
dollars to start this mission, and went with them 
to Korea to help settle them in the work. 


MAINE, $186.72. 


Camden, Mrs. E. W. Sherman, 1; Winslow, ch., 
Miss Lois G. Taylor, 1; Norway, ch., 3; Corin- 
na, ch., 5; Dexter, ch., 6.30; Brunswick, Main- 
st. ch., 2; Alfred, peas i No. Alfred, ch., 4.64; 
Lamoine, rst ch., 7; Vassalboro’, Mrs. Abigail 
White, 100; Minot, Mrs. Sullivan Woodman, 1; 
Waterboro’, rst ch., 8; So. Norridgewock, ch., 
5.50; Thomaston, ch , 20.43; Greene, Mrs. Flo- 
rilla Ellms, 2; Damariscotta, ch., 1.25; Waldo- 
boro’, Wom. For. Miss. Soc., 10; Jefferson, rst 
ch., 1.60; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $1.00. 
Nashua, Mrs. Dea. Whipple, 


VERMONT, $1.00." 
Chelsea, Mrs. R. L. Douglass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, $208.32. 


Boston, a friend, 1; Newton Centre, ch., 116; Clin- 
ton, rst ch., 17.12; Cambridge, North-av. ch., 
Soc. of Christian Endeavor, 73.20; Grafton, J. E. 
Whitney, 1; 


RHODE ISLAND, $107.03. 


ence, 2d ch., 3.50; Newport, 1st ch., 33.53; 
Providence, Prof Win. Gammell, 50; : 


NEW YORK, $2,504.50. 


Stockton, H. Thompson, 2; New York, In Memo- 
riam, 2,500; Lyndonville, Mrs. Martin, Mrs. 
Darling, and Mrs, Barney, 2.50; 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $0.50. 
Washington, Mrs. N. D. Bishop, 


OHIO, $16.25. 


Dayton, Linden-av. ch., Miss. Soc. per Rev. Thos. 
Allen, Dist. Sec., 


DONATIONS 


FOR THE DEBT, TO FEB. 1, 1886. 


Donations. 


ILLINOIS, $3.00. 
Mokena, R. Marshall, per Rev. C. F. Tolman, 


IOWA, $11.75. 
Louisa Centre Circle, 7; Mechanicsville, ch., 4.75; 


per Rev. C. F. Tolman; 
$186 72 MICHIGAN, $1.00. 
Muskegon, Mrs. J. Spangle, per Rev. C. F. Tol- 
man, 
I 00 
MINNESOTA, $1.00. 
Minneapolis, 4th ch., Mrs. G. A. Dresser, per Rev. 
I 00 C, F. Tolman, 


KANSAS, $25.00. 
Matfield Green, J. I. Manley, per Rev. C. F. Tol- 


man, 
208 32 IDAHO, $1.00. 
Moscow, Mary W. Stockwell, 
ARKANSAS, $1.00. 
107 03 
Malvern, M. E. Tibbles and wife, per Rev. C. F. 
Tolman, 
OREGON, $4.05. 
2,504 50 Springfield, ch. and circle, of wh. 1.30 is fr. Sun- 


beam Miss. Band, 


ALABAMA, $1.00. 
5° New Market, Mrs. E. D. Whitman, 


$3,074 12 
5,672 26 


$8,746 38 


Amount previously reported, 


16 25 Total to March 1, 1886, 


DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN FEBRUARY, 1886. 


MAINE, $348.14. 


Thomaston, ch., mon. con. colls., 12.30; Skowhe- 
gan, Rev. Chas. Miller, ro; Damariscotta, ch., 
59.37; Camden, Chestnut-st. ch., 2; Penobscot 
Asso., J. C. White, treas., Bangor, 2d ch., special 
coll., 25.62; West Hampden, ch., 4.50; Bangor, 
1st ch., 100, — 130.12; Saco, Main-st. ch., 55-75; 
Searsmont, Mrs. L. F. Robinson, 12.50; Fayette 
Corners, ch., fr. members, 1; Jefferson, tst ch., 
©; Monson, ch., 6.10: Kennebunkport, ch., for 


pper Burma, 20; Bluehill, ch., con. coll. (of 


wh. 2 is fr. Rev. J. F. Eveleth and wife), 5; Old- 
town, ch., 25; 
From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $2,008.75. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $213.75. 


East Weare, ch., 3.10; Hampton Falls, ch. (of wh. 
6 is for Congo Miss’n), 44.19; Dover, Franklin- 
st. ch., 9.16; Troy, ch., 7; Antrim, ch., 36.01; 
Conssel, Pleasant-st. ch. for Congo, 35.54; Rum- 
ney, ch., con. coll., 2.26; Claremont, 1st ch., 


81.49; 
From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $853.18. 


$3 00 
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VERMONT, $59.80. 


No. Bennington, ch. (of wh. 3.25 is for Burma 
Miss’n), 21.25; Grafton, ch., 4.50; Chelsea, Mrs. 
R. L. M. Douglass, for Congo, 10; West Ran- 
dolph, ch., 5.50; Brattleboro’, S., 10; St. Johns- 
bury, ch., for Congo Miss’n, 8.55; 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $621.07. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $2,712.17. 


—— Rev. J. H. Parmelee, 5; Westboro’, ch., 270; 
Woodville, ch., 5; Boston, Brighton-av. ch., 
add’l, 8; First ch., S. S., for sup. Ko Bah, nat. 

r., care Mrs, Ingalls, 150; Clarendon-st. ch., a 
ady for Congo, 1; Malden, ist ch., 28.21; 
Princeton, Asa H. Goddard, 244; Grafton, rst 
ch., 33-34; West Somerville, Young People’s 
Soc., 2.65; do., ch., for Upper Burma, 12.50: 
Fiskdale, ch., 8; Haverhill, rst ch., 100; Chesh- 
ire, ch., 9; Newton Centre, ch., 144.38; Miss H. 
H. Morse, 5; South Framingham, ch., 17; Sher- 
born, Mrs. Sarah S. Kingsbury, for the Congo 
Miss’n, 2; Sutton, rst ch., 6.16; Hudson, ch., 
34; Groton, ch. (of wh. 15 is fr. the Rope Hold- 
ers’ Soc.), 30; Salem, rst ch. (of wh. 5 is for 
Congo Miss’n, and 430 is for the debt and Upper 
Burma), 575; Maplewood, ch., 31.62; West 
Acton, ch., Rope Holders’ Band, 18.25; do.,S.S., 
253 No. Attleboro’, ch., add’l, 10; East Dedham, 
ch., 8.26; Brookline, ch., 299.94; Billerica, ch., 
3.05; Greenville, Judson Miss’n class, for boys 
sch., Maulmain, 2; West Boylston, ch., .50; 
Boston, Dudley-st. ch., in pt., 300; Marshfield, rst 
ch., 16.44; Holliston, ch., 9.16; West Townsend, 
ch. (of wh. 1 is fr. Young Ladies’ Dorcas Soc.), 
14; East Gloucester, ch., 10.15; Stoneham, ch., 
10; Cambridgeport, Union Square, Miss’n Jubi- 
lee Coll., 3.72; Winchester, S. S., for Rev. W. 
W. Campbell’s sch. at Secunderabad, 34.67; 
Chelsea, Cary av., S.S., 25; Holyoke, 2d ch., 
50; Charlestown, 1st ch., 25.50; Lynn, Washing- 
ton-st. ch. (of wh. 1 is for Burma), 124.67; 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $23,695.05. 


RHODE ISLAND, $439.51. 


Providence, 1st ch. (of wh. 30 is fr. G. D. Wilcox, 
M.D., and 100 fr. Miss F. M. and Miss C. E, 
Green), 130; Mary L. Welch, 50; a friend, 100; 
Cranston-st. ch., 145.85; Pawtucket, Pleasant 
View, ch., 7.16; Woonsocket, ch., 6.50; 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $3,825.22. 


CUNNECTICUT, $894.17. 


Suffield, a friend (of wh. 4 is thank-offering), 10; 
1st ch., 40.45; Mystic River, Union ch., 30.47; 

_ Stamford, ch., 553; Bridgeport, 1st ch., 150.25; 
East Lyme, ch., 10; Niantic, a Christian woman, 
per Dr. Burlingham, 100; 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $3,354.09. 


NEW YORK, $3,471.20. 


Saratoga Springs, 2d ch., 23; E. N. Waterbury, 
10; Jasper, Miss L. A. Spencer, 2; Miss C. C. 
Wyckoff, 1,— 3; Copenhagen, Mrs. Wm. Sher- 
man, 30; Medina, Mrs. James Sumner, 100; 
South Otselic, J.T. Jameson, M.D.,24; Savona, 
ch., for Burma, 5; West Portland, ch., 15; Sand 
Lake, ch., Rev. M. M. Mills, 5; La Grange, ch., 

1.53; New York, J. M. Bray, 5; Spencerport, 
a O. Palmer, for Congo Miss’n, 1; Evans, 
J. M. Carter, 10; Ogdensburg, ch. (of wh. 15 is 
fr. the S. S.), 70; Greenwich, a thank-offering fr. 
a friend, 50; Flatbrook, ch., 5; Monroe Asso., 
Memorial of Ladies’ Meeting, 21.35; Rochester, 
Mrs. Crouch, 5; New Lisbon, ch., 15: 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec, 
Southern N.Y. Asso., New York, Madison-av. 
ch., 1,214.84; Berean ch., 173.05; North ch., 50; 
Fifth-av. ch., S. S., 25; Tremont, ch., S. S., 5; 
a friend, for Upper Burma, 5; for Congo, 5; 
Port Chester, North ch., 13.08; Mt. Vernon, ch., 
39; Mariner’s Harbor, ch., 20; 

Long Island Asso., Brooklyn, Herkimer-st. ch., 
174.77; Union av., Greenpoint, 65.86; 


Donations. 


2,712 17 


1,549 97 
240 63 


Hudson River Central Asso., Sing Sing Miss’n 
Band, for sup. pupil in Mrs. Downie’s sch., 
Nellore, 25; and for Congo Miss’n, 15.40; Lib- 
erty ch., 5; Tarrytown, ch., 50 


Dutchess Asso., First Dover ch. , 12; Shenandoah, 


ch., 5.50; 
Ovid, Mrs. Aaron Wilson, for Upper Burma, 5; 
Henderson, Jeff. Co., Mrs. Sarah L. Armstrong, 


2; 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Chau- 
tauqua Asso., Jamestown, ch., 

Chemung River Asso., Waverly, ch , 

South Otselic, ch., 12.09; do., 

S., 12.82; 

Cortland Asso., Cortland, ch., 126.46; Homer, 
Cortland and McGrawville Juvenile Miss. Soc., 
Homer branch, 15; Cortland branch, 23.50; 
McGrawville branch, 10.03; 

Essex and Champlain Asso., Ticonderoga, ch., 

Hudson River North Asso., Albany, Calvary, ch., 
100; Troy, 5th-st. ch., 83.49; 

Madison Asso., Hamilton, rst ch. (of wh. a friend 
pays 60 in memory of a sister, Lucy Pyne), 10; 
Prof. S. Burnham, for sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. 
W. W. Campbell, 50; 

Monroe Asso., Parma, rst ch., 

Onondaga Asso., Syracuse, Central ch. (of wh. 
‘Tura Workers pay 25 for sup. of young man in 
Tura sch. for nat. pr.; 4 for gen. fund) ; and 77.57 
fr. S. S, (of wh. 50 is for Mrs. M. B. Ingalls), 

Ontario Asso., Canandaigua, ch , 

Otsego Asso., Warren, ch., 


[April, 


Oswego Asso., Central-sq. ch., 2.40; Pulaski, ch., ~ 


41.64; 

Saratoga Asso., Broadalbin, ch., 

Washington, Union Asso., Sandy Hill, ch., 

Wayne Asso., Macedon, ch., 3.50; Palmyra, ch., 
12.60; 

McLean, Rev. S. P. Way and wife, 

Sinclairville, Rev. R. R. Prentice, 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $17,882.27. 


NEW JERSEY, $586.93. 


Fort Lee, Wm. Cook, for Burma Miss’n, 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., North 
N.J. Asso., Bloomfield, ch., for Upper Burma, S. 
F.,15.80; Milburn, ch., 10; Glenwood, ch., add’l, 
by C. A. Crissey, 5; Paterson, Union-av. ch., 
S. S., 22.41; Bloomingdale, ch., con. of E. A. 
Tintle, 2; 

East N.J. Asso., Elizabeth, rst ch., 78.10; Scotch 
Plains, Dr. Abraham Coles, for Telugu pr., 100; 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Elizabeth, Central ch., 106.25; Bethlehem, 
add’l, 1.25; 

Trenton Asso., Trenton, rst ch., 

West Asso., Canton, ch., 15.29; Cramer Hill, ch. 
(of wh. 5 is fr. S. S.), 28.67; Beverly, ch., 3; 
Mullica Hill, ch.,13 35; Haddonfield, ch., 74.81; 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $4,930.13. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $2,312.36. 


Peely, proceeds of Mrs. Phele’s mission-garden, 
4th quar., 1885, 50 15; Upland, Samuel A. Cro- 
zer, 1,000; ‘Titusville, M. Bronson, for Telugu 
Seminary building, care Rev. R. R. Williams, 


60; 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Abington 
Asso., Scranton, Jackson-st. ch., 16.45; Factory- 
ville, ch., 20.60; 

Bridgewater Asso., Gibson and Jackson, ch., 

Centre Asso., Johnstown, ch., 8; Hollidaysburg, 


ch., 30.05; 
North Philadelphia Asso., Bristol, S. S., 7.06; 
Olivet, ch., 16.05; Nicetown, ch. (of wh. 70 is 


for nat. pr., at Henthada, care Rev. W. F. 
Thomas), 70.95: Nicetown, S. S., 10.40; Hatboro’, 
ch. (of wh. 30 1s fr. C. C. McNair, for nat. pr., at 
Henthada), 68.56; Manayunk, ch , 28.31; 

Northumberland Asso., Lewisburgh, ch., 41.55; 
—s ch., 3; Bloomsburg, ch., 19.86; Lewis- 

urgh, Mrs. M. G. Tucker, 30.65; 

Philadelphia Asso., Philadelphia, Second ch., 
204.85; Bryn Mawr, S. S., 100; Lower Merion, 
ch., 45.29; Schuylkill Falls, S. S., 25; Spruce- 
st. ch., 44.95; Montgomery, Mrs. Mary Higgins, 
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1o; Miss Rachel Jenkins, 10; M. C. C., 2.50; 
Wilmington, 2d ch., 86.64; S., Morning 
School, 5; Dr. J. M. Pendleton, 5; 

Pittsburgh Asso., Rochester, ch., 

Wayne Asso., Aldenville, Dea, E. K. Norton, 

Dr. H. L. Wayland, Million Dollar Fund(of wh. 10 
is fr. St. Clair, for Burma), 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $9,622.55. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $55.00. 


Washington, Calvary ch., Miss’n Band, for sup. 
Mah Tah, Bible-reader, care Rev. H. W. Hale, 
50; Georgetown, ch., Mrs. T. H. Morris, 5; 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $515.58. 


OHIO, $1,334.59. 


Cleveland, Euclid ch. (of wh. 2 is fr. S. S.), 8.25; 
Ceylon, W. W. Sylvester, 2; 

Coll. per Rev. Thos. Allen, Dist. Sec., Ashtabula 
Asso., Kirkland, Mrs. Harriet Martindale, 

Cleveland Asso., Chardon, ch., 8.20; S.S., 3.10; 
Painesville, Little Carmie Sage Baptiste, de- 
ceased, 1.50; 

Columbus Asso., Central College, Chas. McLeod, 
for Upper Burma, 5: Columbus, North ch., bal., 
11; Sunbury, ch., 7.83; Young People’s Soc., 9; 

Dayton Asso., Dayton, rst ch., in pt., 600; Linden- 
av., A. E. Stevens, 100; Central Mission, bal., 
10; Sinking Creek Miss’n, 136.79; 

Huron Asso., Clyde, ch., 3.40; S. S., 1.11; Mon- 
roeville, ch., 20; New London, 6.75; Miss. Soc., 


4; 

Lorain Asso., Elyria, ch., 31; No. Amherst, ch., 
for Telugu work, 7.50; 

Mad River Asso., Aas Dover, Morgan Savage, 

Mansfield Asso., Savannah, ch., 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, oth-st. ch., in pt., 

Mt. Vernon Asso , Owl Creek, ch., 9; do.,S.S., 
for education Ta-Mer, care Rev. A. Bunker, 15; 
Marion, ch., 3.35; 

Toledo Asso., Toledo, East ch., 

Zanesville Asso., Zanesville, Market-st. S.S., 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $5,846.96. 


INDIANA, $143.69. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Brown’s 
Valley Asso., Brown’s Valley, ch., 8.16; Waynes- 
town, ch., 6.57; 

White Lick Asso., Amo, ch., Joseph Ascher, 

Monticello Asso., Pilot Grove, ch., 

Northern Asso., Goshen, ch., 59.33; Valparaiso, 


ch., 19; 

Flat Rock Asso., Bethel, ch., 1.50; Columbus, ch., 
11.83; 

Long -™ Asso., Union, ch., 1.79; Spring Branch, 
ch., 2.42; Centre-square, ch., 1.25;. Macedonia, 


ch., 2.29; 

Indianapolis Asso., Indianapolis, Mrs. E. A. Dan- 
gerfield, 

Raqneapae Asso., Mississinewa, ch., 1; Marion, 
ch., 1.55; 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $1,005.23. 


ILLINOIS, $799.90. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Aurora 
Asso., owner's Grove, ch. (of wh. 10 is fr. S. S., 
and 15 for Congo), 75.70; Somonauk, ch., 25.18; 

Bloomington Asso., Bloomington, rst ch., Mrs. H. 
H. Hewitt’s Bible-class, for stu. in Ongole, 6; 
Delevan, ch., 10; 

Chicago Asso., Chicago, 1st Swedish ch., O. and A. 
Worcester, 8; Ann Frederickson, .50, — 8.50; 
Centennial ch., 42; La Salle av. Rope Holders, 
2; Memorial ch., Mrs. C. Swift, 4; Miss Sears, 
8--12: No. Ashland av., 26.65; Second ch., Rev. 
W. M. Lawrence, D.D., 50; Western-av. ch., 
Y. M. Bible-class, fortwo men in Ongole, care 
Dr. Clough, 50; “‘ Zelta,” for Bible-work, 25; 
Dundee, ch., 33.25; Des Plaines, Mrs. J. S. 
Adams’s S. S. class, for Congo, 5; Greenwood, 
bal., for Congo, 4; La Grange, ch., 6.79; 

Gilman Asso., Hoopeston, ch. (of wh. 2 is fr. S.S., 

birthday gifts), 
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Ottawa Asso., Amboy, ch., 5; Bradford (of wh. 
4-59 is fr. S. S., and 215 fr. Band), 42.13; Mar- 
seilles, ch., in pt., 11.21; Mendota,S.S.., for sup. 
Rev. H. Probert on Congo, 17.37; Prairie City, 
Mrs. C. E. Putney, .50; Sublette, ch., 13.62; 

Peoria Asso., Wyoming, ch., 

Rock Island Asso., Aledo, Wm. A. Talieferro, 
Rock River Asso., Freeport, Mrs. A. C. Bailey, 
for Chinese boy, care Mrs. Lord, 25; Mrs. 
Olin, for miss. work of Mrs. Lord, 5.30; Maren- 
go, L. M. Cressey, for nat. pr., care Dr. Ash- 
more, Swatow, 12.50; Rockford, 1st ch., 44.58; 
Stillman Valley, ch. (of wh. 6.25 is fr. S. 5. for 

stu., Ongole), 70.58; 

Salem Asso., Roseville, ch., 35.15; E. Eldridge, 
for sup. A-Tu-Pie, Chinese pr., care Dr. Ash- 
more, 50; 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Nine- 
mile Asso., Paradise ch. and S.S., 5; Pinkney- 
ville, ch., 2.61; 

Springfield Asso., Jacksonville, ch., 30; Diamond 

rove, ch., 8 50; 

Bloomfield Asso., Paris, ch., 

Westfield Asso., Vermilion, ch., 

Alton Asso., Upper Alton, W. Leverett, 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $4,117.68. 


IOWA, $257.51. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 


Asso., Indianola, ch., 

Centreville Asso., Centreville, ch., 

Council Bluffs Asso., Bowman’s Grove, Rev. J. A. 
Kees, 5; May L. Kees, 3 for Congo: 

Dubuque Asso., Cascade, ch., Rope Holders, 1.65; 
Manchester, ch., per Mrs. J. Y. Aitchison, 20; 
Towa Valley Asso., Marshalltown (of wh. 5 is fr. 

S. P. Chase), 

Linn Asso., Anamosa, Mrs. S. Alden, for Congo, 
100; Centre Junction, P. S. Slocum, 5; Centre 
Point, W. C. Ring, 5: Mechanicsville, ch., 3; 

South-western Asso , Shenandoah, ch., 

Western Asso., Ida Grove, ch., 

Scandinavian Conference, Gilman City, Danish 
ch., for miss. work in Denmark, 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $1,592.73. 


MICHIGAN, $224.80. 


Onondaga, Mrs. Jos. Sibley, 2; Traverse City, 1st 
ch., 10; Saginaw, Judson Rope Holders, 1.80; 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Wash- 
tenaw Asso., Mooreville, ch., 6.70; Ann Arbor, 
Mrs. S. S. Cowls. 15; Ann Arbor, S. S., 3.18; 

Shiawassee Asso., Pittsburg, ch.. 

St. Joseph River Asso., Cassopolis, ch., 

Huron Asso., rst Sand Beach, ch., 

aa ye Asso., Morenci, ch., 22; Fairfield, ch., 
16.67; 

Wayne Asso., Howell, ch., 

Michigan Asso., 18th-st., Detroit, ch., 14.30; do., 
S. S., 32.25; Mt. Vernon, ch., C. E. Crissman, 


1.04; 
St. Joseph Valley Asso., Porter, ch., 3.10; Sturgis, 


ch., 4.84; 
Asso., Grand Rapids, rst ch., Mrs. 
elley, 
Grand Traverse Asso., Bear Lake, ch., 
Grand River Asso , Ionia, ch., 
Saginaw Valley Asso., Midland, ch., 
From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $1,950.31. 


MINNESOTA, $163.29. 


Stillwater, D. H. Simpson, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Bath, Danish ch., for miss. work in Den- 
mark, care M. Laren, 

Minnesota Asso., Minneapolis, Calvary ch., Rev. 
M. J. Kelley and wife, 12; St. Paul, rst ch., 
Fort-st. Miss’n School, for Ongole Boys’ School, 
6 25; St. Paul, Woodland Park, 4.40; 

Northern Asso., Herman, ch. (of wh. 1.54 is fr. 
S. S.), 3.54; Long Prairie, S. S., 1.55; 

Southern Asso., Winona, S. S., 
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Swedish Conference, Alexandria, ch., for Telugu 
a, 20.50; Clear Lake, ch., 10; Leenthrop, 
Martinson, 2; Worthington, J. Mabin, 5; 
L. P. Harlow, 2.50; 
From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $991.71. 


WISCONSIN, $164.61. 


gg O. H. Millard, 10.93; Janesville, Ida B. 

ales, 1; 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Dane 
Asso., Lodi, ch., in. pt., 

-_ Grose Asso. , Trempelau, Mrs. M. H. Trues- 

ale 

Lake Shore Asso., Kenosha, ch., in pt., 14.40; 
Sheboygan Falls, ch., 22; 

St. alley Asso., "Hudson, ch., 

Walworth Asso., East Delevan, 

Winnebago Asso. ., Antigo, ch., 13.07; Menasha 
and Neenah, ch., 3.80; 

Foreign Speaking Asso., Ridgeway, Welch ch., 
H AVIS, 2.50; Trade Lake, wedish ch., 5: 
Waushara, Danish ch., for Upper Burma, 26 50; 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $1,196.36. 


MISSOURI, $14.75. 


Bevier, Welch ch., 

Coll. per S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Missouri Val- 
ley Asso., Carrolton, ch., Joseph Dixon, 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $602.79. 


KANSAS, $127.25. 
“ee tst ch., 31.86; Iola, ch., ‘“* Rope Hold- 


Coll. pe Plan. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Arkansas 
Valley Asso., City, ch., 

Miami ion, Olath e, ch., 

Smoky Hill —- Garfield, ch., 2.06; Solomon 
City, ch., 

Solomon Vailey. Asherville, ch., 

Scandinavian Conference, Chanute, ch. 4; Enter- 
—, ch., 10.50; Randolph, ch., $3 "Waterville, 


Koen 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $936.12. 


NEBRASKA, $96.27. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Blue Riv- 
er Asso., Beatrice, ch., 

Custer Asso., Broken Bow, ch 

Omaha Asso., Wahoo, ch. (of wh. 2 is S. S. Christ- 
mas gift, and 3 birthday gifts), 

South Central Asso., Fairfield, ch., 

York Asso. . Dorchester, ch., 15. “t Exeter, ch., for 
Telugu miss., 4.52; Friend, ch., 6.81; 

From April 1, 1885, to March’ Ss 1886, $686.49. 


DAKOTA, $13.55. 


Elkton, rst ch., Li Kingsbury 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman Seo A. 
Coffman, 1; Sanburn, R. j. Crandall, 3; 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $138. 59- 


COLORADO, $23.30. 


rville, Mrs. M. S. Remmel, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Boulder, 
S. S., for stu. in Ongole, 12.50; Grand "Junction; 
for Telugu Miss’ n, 8.80; 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $121.20. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $2.00. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Dayton, 
W. Wamdick, 
From April be 1885, to March 1, 1886, $131.22. 


MANITOBA, $2.00. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F, Tolman, Dist. Sec., Winnipeg, 
Mrs. Patterson, 
From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $2.00. 


Donations. [April, 


TENNESSEE, $10.00. 


Nashville, T. E. Balch, 
From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $35.00. 


FLORIDA, $5.00. 
Orlando, Rev. Wm. Powell, for Congo and Upper 


Burma, 
From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $6.00. 


ENGLAND, $2,193.75. 


From friends, through ae H. G. Guinness, for 
the Congo Miss’n, £45 
From April 1, 1885, to oe 1, 1886, $3,166.75. 


GERMANY, $92.00. 


Hamburg, Phil Bickel, 
From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $189.62. 


DENMARK, $215.00. 


From the Baptists, 100; from the Baptist Sunday- 
schools, 115; per M. Larsen; 
From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $615.00. 


BURMA, $585.17. 


—. Tah Pay and others, Rs. 100; Go Sir, 8-14- 

2, aren churches, 208-12-3; friends in Burma, 

or Monmagon house, 208-4; native Christians, for 

Burma dept., 19-10, per Rev. H. Morrow, acct., 

Sept. 30, 1885, Rs. 545-9, — $227.32; Rangoon, 

Mr. Bernard, chief commissioner, Rs. 200; Ka- 

rens, 145-18-9; anna-a-member coll’n, 512-13- 

9 per acct. Rev. D. A. W. Smith, Sept. 30, 1885, 

s. 858-13-6, — $357.85; 585 17 

From April 1, 1885, to March 1, 1886, $1,292.04. 


$17,566 46 
LEGACIES. 


Gloucester, Mass., Eliza G. Lamson, $1,000 00 
Providence, R.I. , Abby Smith, 1,442 04 
Cazenovia, ‘N. Y., Harriet A. Hall, 457 58 
Cazenovia, N.Y., ’ Abigail A. Parker, 457 57 
Dansville, Mich., James M. Hoffman, 500 00 
Racine, Wis., Joseph Humphrey, 104 50 
396 6 

Correction. —In the January receipts for lega- 

cies, the $100 from Greenwich, N.Y., should have 


stated as being from J. McClelland, 


$21,528 15 
Donations and legacies from April 1, 1885, to Feb. 
1, 1886, 94,232 20 


Donations and legacies from April 1, 1885, to March 
1, 1886, $115,760 35 


ers and day ue s — 1,963-1-9 
Rangoon, per Rev. L. J. Denchfield, income fro 

school-fees, 
Maulmain, per Rev. E, W. Kelly, boarding and 
day fees, boys’ school, 
per Miss M. Sheldon, school-fees, 
Maulmain, per Miss E. E. Mitchell, M.D., received 

for professional services, etc., 
Thongzai, per Miss K. F. Evans, school-fees, 
Toungoo, per Rev. F. H. Eveleth, school prizes 

and tuitions, 
Henthada, per Rev. W. H. S. Hascall, school- 

fees, 86-7-0 
Ongole, per Rev. W. R. Manley, school-fees, 2,054-14-0 
Cumbum, per Rev. W. B. Boggs, school-fees, 16-10-0 
Madras, per Miss M. M. Day, school and zenana 

fees, 177-470 
Madras, per Mrs. L. Jewett, school-fees, 31-7-3 
Ningpo, China, per Rev. E. C. Lord, school-fees, $3 8 
Yokohama, Japan, Miss C. H. Sands, school-fees, 3 
Tokio, Japan, Miss M. A, Whitman, for normal 

school fees, 103 94 
Tokio, Japan, Miss A. H. Kidder, for board and 

tuition, 188 17 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


ROOMS, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


CorrESPONDING SecRETARY, Rev. J. N. MURDOCK, D.D., to whom letters relating to the missions and work of the 
Union should be addressed. ; 

TREASURER, E. P. COLEMAN, to whom money for the general treasury should be sent. Drafts, Checks, and Postal 
Money Orders, except for the publications, should be drawn in his favor. Printed instructions for shipping goods to mission- 
aries will be mailed, on application to the Treasurer, giving full information. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


New Encianp District.— Rev. W. S. McKenziz, D.D., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

New York SoutHern District. — Rev. A. H. Burtincuam, D.D.,9 eK A Street, New York, N.Y. 
New York Centrat District. — Rev. Gzorce H. Bricuam, Cortland, N.Y. 

SoutHern District. — Rev. R. M. LuTHEr, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Mipp.e District.— Rev. THomas ALLEN, Dayton, O. 

Lake District. — Rev. S. M. Stimson, D.D., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Western District. — Rev. C. F. ToLMAN, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WOMAN’S SOCIETIES. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, Boston. 
Mrs. O. W. Gates, Corresponding Secretary, Newton Highlands. Miss Mary E. CLark, Treasurer, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of the West, Chicago. 


Mrs. A. M. Bacon, Cor. Sec., 3158 Forest Ave. Miss Exta F. Haicu, Treas., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of California. 
Mrs. G. S. Apsotr, Corresponding Secretary, Oakland. Mrs. B. C. WriGut, Treasurer, San Francisco. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of Oregon. 
Mrs. E. S. Latourette, Cor. Secretary, Oregon City. Mrs. P. W. CHANDLER, Treasurer, Forest Grove. 


FORM OF A LEGACY. 
suid Union, taking his decease. 


FORM OF A DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


give, ype, and devise to Tua American Bartist Missionary Union one certain lot of land, with 
standing [Aere describe the premises with exactness and particularity], to be held and possessed the 
their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in the Act of Incorporation. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 


The Macazine is the only pestedient published exclusively in the interests of the American Bapti issionary Union. 
It contains the latest mtelligence from the foreign mission fields, together with editorials, and articles ing questions re- 
lating to the enterprise of missions. 

ewsv-cncon> Year. The oldest yy periodical in America. Terms (postage prepaid), one dollar per annum. Ten 
copies and upwards, or in clubs equal to five per cent of the church-membership, eighty cents per copy. To clubs equal 
to ten per cent of the church-membership, seventy cents per copy. The “‘ Magazine” and “‘ Helping Hand” to one address, 
one dollar and twenty-five cents. The “ Magazine,” “‘ Helping Hand,” and “ Little Helpers,” one dollar and forty cents. 

Please notice the printed date against your name on the Magazine or wrapper. It indicates the time ¢#o which you have 
paid. Let the figures be made "86 or °87. 


THE HELPING HAND, 


Published monthly. Represents the work of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Societies, East and West, and gives 
extracts trom the most interesting missionary letters in the Magazine. 

Terms per Annum: Single copy, including postage, 40 a oe = of four or more to the address of one person, 
28 cents per copy; packages of twenty-five or more fo the address of one person, 25 cents per copy. 


LITTLE HELPERS. 


An eight-page monthly for children. Illustrated. 20 cents a year. Two to twenty copies to one address, 15 cents each- 
Twenty or more copies, 13 cents each. Send orders and remittances for publications to 


W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, Tremont Temp.e, Boston. 


llars, for the purposes of the Union, as 
lal in 
Union, 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office: Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY 1, 1886. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 835,998.45 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Less deferred premiums, Jan. 1, .323 00 — $12,722,103.03 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities and Real Estate =a, ants 95577- 

Less interest accrued Jan, 1, _3:399,069.71 —_16,121,172.74 


$73,957,171.19 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to 109.64 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same......++sseeeeee 741,764.47 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased 31940,999.64 
Total paid 873-75 
Taxes and 250,142. 32 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ 24024,09 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc orcccccccccccccescccccccccs 488 406, i $10.444,553-19 


$63,512,618.00. 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)..... 02042, 542.60 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $36,901,923 88) ee +33,040,220. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon. insured ‘for $16,500,000, and the 
policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security) seeeeeeeeee 18,159,500.00 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $594,480 00). evcccccccs sseeeees 451,500.00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies amounts to over 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1886....... 78,161 65 
*Premiums on existign policies in course of transmission and collection. (The reserve on these 
policies, included in is estimated at $955,000) 
Accrued interest on inves'ments, Jan. 1, ee 435,284.18 — $63,512,618.00 
Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books covccccce 3351,703.32 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the hod annual report filed with the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York. 


Appropriated as follows: : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc .........- 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) . oe 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled 
Reserved for re-insurance on exis'ing policies: participating insurance at 4 "per cent Carlisle net 
premium; non-participating at 5 per cent Carlisle net premium. 50;200,875.00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan. 1, 1885, over and 
above a 4 per cent reserve on existing policies of that i muanteneiseion -$2,633,796.70 
Addition to the fund during 952,683.31 
Depucr, — $3,586,480.01 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Tontines........+.. 462,737.24 


Balance of Tontine Fund Jan. 1, 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........cscscccovececesecccecscccscecccecseecsereccres . 


$59,799,848.19 

Divisible surplus (Company’s standard $7,064, 473.13 

Surplus by the New York State standard, at 4 1-2 per cent.......ceccccceeees $13,225,053.94 

From the undivided surplus of $7,064,473.13, the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to participating 
policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 


JAN. » 1006 : —Co. s Standard, $4, 371, 014; State Standard, $9,896,773 
SURPLUS: ({JAN. 86:—Co.’s Standard, 7,064,473: State Standard, 13'225'053 
IN CREASE: —Co.’s Standard, 2'693;459: State Standard; 3/328'280 


Death-claims paid. Income from Interest. Insurance in Force. Cash Assets. 


1881, $2,013,203 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 1883, 171,415,007 sid 1883, 50,800,396 
1883, 2,263,092 1883, 2,712,863 1884, 198,746,043 1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 1885, 229,382,586 1885, 399283:753 
1885, 2,999,109 7885, 3,399,069 1886, 259,674,500 1886, 1321 


During the year, 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 


Trustees. 
H. Appieton. Henry Bowers. Epwarp Martin. R. Suypam Grant. 
Wituam A. Boorn. Loomis L. Wuite. Henry Tuck. GerorGce H. Ports. 
Euias S. Hiccins. Rosert B. ALEXANDE® STUDWELL. L. Stronc. 
CurisToPHER C. BALDWIN. ARCHIBALD H, WeELcH. Ricuarp Miser. H., Beers. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 

D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


I 


HE excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not be told in an ordinary ad- 

vertisement. This is more fitly done in the Illustrated Catalogue, which con- 
tains engravings, from photographs, of many elegant styles, with full descriptions 
of their attractive features. The Catalogue is sent free to all applicants. 
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CoOpSeRVATORY OF Music 
Praklin Square Bostop 


The largest and hest- appointed School of Music, Literature, and Art 
IN THE WORLD. 


MUSIC is taught in all its departments, Instrumental and Vocal, including Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, and all Orchestral 
and Band Instruments, Voice Culture and Singing, Harmony, Theory, and Orchestration, Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus 
Practice, Art of Conducting; also, Tuning and Repairing Pianos and Organs. All under the very best teachers, in classes and 
private. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. — Drawing, Painting, and Modelling from Casts and from Nature, in Crayon, Water and 
Oil Colors; Portraiture and China Decorating with some of the best artists in the country. In classes and private. 

COLLEGE OF ORATORY. — Vocal Technique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric Art. 

SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES.— French, German, and Italian, under the best foreign professors. 
Thorough course leading to diploma. 


- SCHOOL OF GENERAL LITERATURE, —Common and higher English branches, Latin, Mathematics and 
terature. 

THE NEW HOME is located in the heart of Boston, gre 4 the musical, literary, and artistic centre of America. 
The beautiful park in front, and the surrounding broad streets, make it both healthful and delightful. It is splendidly equipped 
for both home and the schools, furnishing home accommodations for 500 lady students, and class accommodations for 3,000 lady 
and gentlemen students. 

COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. — Well-equipped gymnasium, resident physician, large musical and general 
library; and free classes, lectures by eminent specialists, recitals, concerts, etc., amounting to 180 hours per term. 

RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE FACULTIES.—The maestro Augusto Rotoli, the great Italian tenor and 
singing teacher; Herr Carl Faelten, pianist and teacher; Leandro Campanari, violin virtuoso and teacher; Professor W. J. 
Rolfe, the eminent Shakspearian scholar and critic; Mr. William Willard, the famous portrait painter; Mile. Emilie Faller, 
from Paris; and Mr. James E. Phillips, steward and caterer of twenty years’ experience. 

2,005 students, from 55 States, Territories, British Provinces, and foreign countries, in attendance last year. 

TUITION, $s to $20 per term. Board and room, $4.50 to $7.50 per week. 


Students received at any time during the School Year. 
Send for new and beautifully illustrated Calendar, free, to 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston. 
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